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W bitbread’s England 





THE AGE OF THE CRINOLINE 1850-1865 


Europe had had a bad fright in the “hungry 
forties’’—revolution everywhere, kings sent pack- 
ing in every country but England. Of course there 
had never been any question of the dear Queen; 
and now Prince Albert was about to open the 
Great Exhibition and inaugurate the reign of 
universal peace. 

Industry was increasing, commerce expanding, 
and, as if to keep pace with it, the skirts of the 
ladies grew wider and wider, supported no longer 
by layer upon layer of petticoats but by a flexible 
metal frame which had the oddest resemblance to 
the rounded end of a greenhouse—or the Crystal 
Palace. It was ridiculed by the satirists and 
abused by novelists, but it lasted for nearly 
twenty years. 

Emerging from it like a flower from a pot, a 
very small waist and sloping shoulders, hair 


dressed close to the head and a tiny bonnet; the 
whole effect was demure and impressive as befitted 
the wife of the Victorian gentleman. 

He himself had a leonine dignity—in his high 
collar, his generous tie, his short frock coat, 
shepherd’s plaid trousers, and top hat, now 
higher and more tubular than ever. The side 
whiskers lent him an air of solemnity, as of a man 
conscious of his responsibilities. Certainly he had 
enough, for the families of the period were quite 
prodigious. He believed in Progress, but detested 
innovation. He disapproved of Bishop Colenso 
and in the Darwinian controversy he was ‘‘on 
the side of the angels’’. 

In this solid and prosperous England, the 
House of Whitbread, established for over a cen- 
tury, were renowned for the quality of their beers— 
as of course they are today. 
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Foreword 


TATEMENTS OF EDITORIAL POLICY are 
almost always tedious ; and changes of 
policy, however boldly advertised, are 

apt to prove as transient as New Year’s 
resolutions. From time to time, neverthe- 
less, it is natural that the reader should wish 
to learn of the editor what he thinks he is 
about ; and there are moments when the 
editor has in mind some new plan for which 
he would like to secure the sympathetic 
reader’s interest. Thus the Editors of 
History Today are now contemplating, not 
a deviation from the original policy with 
which they launched the magazine in 1951, 
but a slight extension of it. They hope to 
publish more and more articles that have a 
direct bearing on the events of the present 
age—essays that help to fill in the back- 
ground of contemporary problems. In our 
current issue, for example, we print an 
article entitled Egypt from Cromer to Neguib, 
in which a writer who has had over thirty 
years’ experience of growing cotton in 
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Egypt examines the economic origins of the 
existing political crisis. Later issues will 
include an article on the Saar by Miss 
Elizabeth Wiskemann, who traces the 
evolution of that much disputed industrial 
territory, and an analysis by Mr. James Joll 
of the German attitude towards world- 
history, showing how a persistent sense of 
grievance—an emotional conviction that 
Germany has been always the victim, never 
the aggressor, in European political affairs 
—makes it difficult for the German people 
to become peaceful and _ constructive 
members of the world-community. Similar 
articles are now in preparation, and will 
appear during the next few months. Mean- 
while, we have not, of course, abandoned, 
or even curtailed, our concern with earlier 
periods. We think of history as an indivisible 
whole. “All history is contemporary 
history,” in the memorable and persuasive 
phrase of Benedetto Croce. 











This early Theodolite, containing a 2%” compass at the centre, was made in 1676 by Joannes Macarius in 
Mirandola, Modena. Beautifully made in Brass, it shows the excellent qualities of this alloy of copper and 
zinc in its use for scientific instruments at all times. 


Brass is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, 
condensers, gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and 
copper are alloyed together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods 
and wire, castings, forgings and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale 
yellow, determined by the variation of the zinc and copper content. 
Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine corrosion and is specially 
suited for applications exposed to adverse weather conditions. So 
does Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in every- 


day use. 
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fitted with the latest sensi- 
tised components many of 
which are brass. 
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THE SECOND EXTRACT FROM 


Arthur Bryant’s 


THE STORY 
OF ENGLAND 


KING ALFRED AND THE DANES 








In these extracts Dr. Bryant describes the glorious reign of 
King Alfred, 871-99 


ROM THE FIORDS OF NORWAY to the 

Jutland flats, the Scandinavian 
, peoples were on the move. The soil 
they tilled could not sustain any longer their 
rising population, nor a pastoral life satisfy 
their more turbulent members who were in 
revolt against their rulers. They were vigorous, 
picturesque, flamboyant rascals, younger sons 
of petty fiord jarls for whom there was no place 
at home, with long, flaxen hair, bright burnished 
spears and two-handed battle-axes. They 
delighted in silver-bound swords and jewels, 
golden bracelets and scarlet cloaks with bril- 
liant borders. And, like all their race, they had 
a passionate love of independence and self- 
help. Around them they gathered bands of 
bloodthirsty followers, who feasted and drank 
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in their halls in winter, sallying forth each 
spring “to play the game of Freyr.” Berserks 
and wolf-coats, they called themselves ; where- 
ever they went, they boasted, the ravens 
followed. 

Accustomed to using the sea as.a highway— 
the only communication between their scattered 
settlements—these adventurers were now 
offered a wonderful prize. . . . Every spring the 
young pirate seamen of Norway and Denmark 
—Vikings as they were called from the viks or 
creeks they haunted—set out in fleets of long, 
narrow, open-decked war-boats, with carved 
dragon-heads, raven banners and bright, 
striped sails. Following the mountainous island 
fringe of the Atlantic southwards from Norway 
they plundered in turn the Shetlands, Orkneys, 
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Christ crushing a serpent underfoot, and holding in 
his hand a cross to which souls are clinging. Found at 
Bristol, and believed to be the lid of a Saxon coffin. 


Sutherland and Hebrides. In 802—two years 
after Charlemagne’s coronation in Rome— 
they sacked the monastery of Iona. Then they 
fell on Ireland. . . . 
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In 859 these sea-kings rounded the Pillars 
of Hercules and entered the Mediterranean, 
terrorizing both Moors and Christians. In 
clinker-built ships of forty or fifty tons, steering 
by sun and stars without compass, chart or 
sextant, they crossed the Atlantic and dis- 
covered the “‘ long beaches ” of North America. 
Their kinsfolk from Sweden, sailing up the 
rivers of eastern Europe, reached the Black Sea 
and laid the foundations of the Russian State. 
In 862 they founded the trading town of 
Novgorod : in 900 Kiev. Four times their fleets 
threatened Byzantium or Middlegarth, as they 
called the capital of the Greek Empire. 


. . . Long before this the Danes had struck 
in force at southern Britain. In 835 “ heathen 
men” landed in the Isle of Sheppey at the 
mouth of the Thames. Thereafter, every 
spring, their dragon-prowed boats, glittering 
with spears and axes, crept up the east-coast 
rivers. Then, securing themselves on some 
marsh-encircled island, they seized the horses 
of the neighbouring countryside and rode out 
to plunder and slay. If the bewildered farmers 
combined against them, they formed a ring 
and, with their massed battle-axes swinging 
over the “linden wall” of shields, hacked a 
way back to their ships. Wherever they went 
they deliberately spread terror. At Crowland, 
wrote Fuller, the seventeenth-century historian, 
in his Church History, “the Danes entering 
slew Theodore the abbot on the high altar, 
Asker the prior in the vestiary, Lethwyne the 
sub-prior in the refectory, Herbert in the 
choir, Ulric the torch-bearer in the same place, 
Grimketul and Agamund, each of them an 
hundred years old, in the cloisters.” At Peter- 
borough a single Viking killed eighty-four 
monks with his own hand ; another cut the ribs 
off an English prince, drew out his lungs and 
threw salt into his wounds. Breaking open 
tombs and coffins, and stoning obdurate Chris- 
tians, “these pagans marched forwards into 
Cambridgeshire ” with wagons full of plunder! 
and “ with a violent inundation, brake into the 
kingdom of the East Angles.” When everyone 
from whom no ransom was forthcoming had 

? Broken pieces of English reliquaries and book- 


bindings are still preserved in Scandinavian 
museums. The Heritage of Early Britain, 143. 
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been massacred, they moved on to the next 
district. Those who paid them enough to go 
away they left alone till another year, when 
they returned for more. 

“From the fury of the Norsemen,” prayed 
the peasants in their churches, “ good Lord, 
deliver us !” 


** Men’s cheeks faded 
On shores invaded 
When shorewards waded 
The lords of fight ; 
When monks affrighted 
To windward sighted 
The birds full-flighted 
Of swift sea-kings ; 
When churl and craven 
Saw hard on haven 
The wide-winged raven 
At main-mast height.” 


So systematic were these fearful pirates’ 
ravages that, from the Humber to the Solent, 
hardly a vestige remained of a Saxon church 
within a day’s ride of the coast. By the middle 
of the century the island seemed their own. In 
851 three hundred and fifty of their ships 
anchored in the Thames. That autumn, after 
the crews had burnt London and Canterbury, 
they encamped in Thanet. Thenceforward 
their armies wintered in England. In two 
decades they systematically destroyed the king- 
doms of Northumbria, East Anglia and Mercia. 
The final collapse came after 865, when the 
sons of Ragnar Lothbrok—greatest of all 
Vikings—landed on the east coast. The 
ancient realm of Northumbria, with its famous 
monasteries and beautiful crosses, crumbled 
to dust. So did the famous library of York that 
had trained Alcuin, and the Fenland abbeys— 
Crowland, Peterborough and Ely. In 869 
Edmund, last of the East Anglian kings, after 
defeat and capture was barbarously slain for 
refusing to renounce his faith. When three 
years later the ruler of Mercia fled to the con- 
tinent, only one English kingdom remained. 


Since the beginning of the century Wessex— 
once a dependency of Offa’s Mercia—had been 


2 He was later canonized, and the great abbey of 
Bury St. Edmunds built round his shrine. The 
effigy of the tame wolf which guarded his body 
during the night of his death can still be seen carved 
on the benches of East Anglian churches—notably at 
Walpole St. Peter in Norfolk, and Hadleigh and 
Stonham Aspal in Suffolk. 
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growing in importance. Absorbing both the 
small English States of the south-east and the 
Ibero-Celts of Devon, its rustic princes, ruling 
a people half Saxon, half Celtic, had carried 
their golden dragon banner to the Straits of 
Dover and the Atlantic. A quarter of a century 
later, at the battle of Ellendun in the chalk 
country near Swindon, Egbert of Wessex— 
ancestor of our present Queen—ended the long 
Mercian supremacy and established his rule 
over the whole island south of the Thames and 
Cotswolds. Fifteen years later he won the first 
English victory over the Vikings and their 
Cornish and Welsh allies at Hingston Down on 
the hills above Plymouth. In 851 his son, 
Ethelwulf, again saved his kingdom from 
invasion after London had fallen. 

But by 870, half encircled by sea, and with all 
England north of the Thames in the Norse- 
men’s grip, Wessex seemed doomed. In that 
year the Danes entered it in force and, encamp- 
ing in an impregnable position between Thames 
and Kennet near the site of modern Reading, 
started to ravage it as they had done its sister 
kingdoms of the north and east. Everywhere 
the Christian cause was failing. In the Mediter- 
ranean Moslem pirates, after conquering Sicily, 
had devastated the whole of southern Italy and 
advanced to the gates of Rome. 

Yet at that moment the Danes encountered, 
in a young prince or aetheling of the House of 
Wessex, one of the great men of all time. 
Alfred, youngest son of King Ethelwulf, was 
born at Wantage in 849, three hundred years 
after the Saxons first settled in Wessex. As a 
child he had been taken by his father on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. The journey across Europe, 
the sight of the great city with its noble ruins 
of the world of learning and order, had stirred 
his imagination so that all his life he longed to 
restore learning and order to his fellow men. 
He had even tried to teach himself to read from 
one of the beautiful illuminated Latin books 
which the monks copied by hand and, so the 
story goes, loved it so much—a strange love in 
a little Saxon prince—that his mother gave it 
him. Then, when still a boy, he had had to lay 
learning aside to be a soldier and fight beside 
his brothers and their fellow English kings 
against the Norsemen, who every year were 
advancing deeper into England. 
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s of the British Museum 


David the Harper, with scribes, musicians and boys dancing, 
from the Canterbury Psalter, about 750 A.D. (British Museum, Cotton. M.S. Vesp. A.1. fol. 30v.) 


Unlike so many other princes of the time, 
though he won the love of the rough warriors 
around him, Alfred refused to take any part 
in the dynastic quarrels that divided his country. 
His one thought was not of himself but of 
serving her. Instead of seeking the crown, he 
loyally supported each of his three brothers 
who in turn wore it. At the time that the 
Danish host invaded Wessex, he was acting as 
second-in-command to the last of them. 

It was due to the presence of mind of this 
young man of twenty-one that the sole remain- 
ing English army was not surprised and des- 
troyed early in 871 on the Berkshire hills at 
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Ashdown. While his brother, the king, was at 
his prayers, he acted with lightning decision 
and led his rustic levies, “‘ like a wild boar,” 
against the advancing Danes. “ All day the 
opposing ranks met in conflict, with a great 
shouting from all men,” we are told, “ one side 
bent on evil, the other side fighting for life and 
their loved ones and native land.” By nightfall 
thousands of corpses lay round the stunted 
thorn tree in the centre of the battle-field. 
Among them were a Danish king and five earls 
or jarls. The remainder of their host fled across 
the downs to Reading. 

Yet Alfred’s struggle against the invaders 
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had only begun. Ashdown was one of eight 
battles fought in that dreadful year. A few 
weeks later fresh Danish armies poured into 
Wessex, whose own levies, composed of farmers 
with homes and fields, began to dissolve. It 
was this, as much as command of the sea, that 
gave the Danes their advantage. That spring, 
when his brother died, Alfred was hastily 
elected to a falling throne, and left, with a few 
personal retainers, to defend the last Christian 
kingdom in England. Hopelessly outnumbered, 
he managed to hold out till the winter. Then, 
by paying a ransom or danegeld, he was able to 
secure a brief respite for his unhappy people. 

He used it well. During the next few years 
the Danes were so busy partitioning North- 
umbria and Mercia and setting up States of 
their own in what today are Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire and East Anglia, that they had little time 
to spare for harrying Wessex. Alfred worked 
incessantly, reorganizing the peasant levies of 
his half-ruined kingdom and laying the first 
foundations of an English fleet. When every- 
one else was in despair and Christians all 
round the coasts of Europe were meekly sub- 
mitting to the terrible heathen, this modest, 
gentle, scholarly man refused to give in. He 
saw the weakness of the Viking leaders—their 
greed and savage rivalry—and knew that, if he 
could win time and sustain the courage of his 
people, he would beat them in the end. 

In the spring of 876 the expected blow fell. 
The Great Army, as it was called, broke up its 
camp at Cambridge and marched at high speed 
across Wessex, ravaging the countryside as it 
went. Reaching the south coast at Wareham, 
where it stockaded itself between the Frome 
and Trent, it seized the approaches to the wide 
anchorage of Poole harbour. Here Danish 
fleet-armies from France, Wales and Ireland 
joined it. For, seeing in Alfred the one man in 
western Europe who could withstand them, the 
Norsemen were resolved to crush him once and 
for all. 

He met the challenge boldly. Assembling 
his levies, he encamped before Wareham and 
blockaded the invaders. The latter’s control of 
the sea enabled them to receive supplies and 
reinforcements and to raid the coasts in his 
rear. But after a time, as he anticipated, they 
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grew weary of their confinement. Uninter- 
rupted summer plundering was essential to the 
very existence of a Danish army ; it could not 
maintain itself or its morale without. Its leaders, 
therefore, asked for a truce, and, on payment 
of a danegeld, agreed to quit Alfred’s realm. 
Yet scarcely had they sworn to do so, than they 
treacherously attacked his outposts and broke 
out on their horses to the west, where, with the 
help of a fleet, they seized Exeter and proceeded 
to lay waste Devon. But the stubborn English 
king followed them, drove them back to their 
entrenchments and once more resumed his 
blockade. Then a great storm off the Purbeck 
cliffs came to his aid and destroyed more than 
a hundred of their ships and thousands of men 
who were on their way to relieve Exeter. Before 
winter fell the besieged offered hostages, made 
their peace and withdrew to Gloucester across 
the Mercian border. Nothing like this had 
happened to a Viking army since Egbert’s 
victory at Hingston forty years before. 

But the Danes ,were not accustomed to 
defeat. They still believed they could destroy 
Alfred as they had destroyed his fellow English 
kings. At midwinter 877-8, a few days after 
the Christmas feast, their army under King 
Guthrum suddenly broke into Wessex. Once 
more they stockaded themselves in an impreg- 
nable river position—at Chippenham in Wilt- 
shire—and began to plunder the countryside. 
Simultaneously a fleet under one of Ragnar 
Lothbrok’s sons swept down on the Devon 
coast. This time the attack was so unexpected 
and its ravages so wide-spread that the morale 
of Wessex gave way, as that of Northumbria 
and Mercia had done. There was a sudden 
panic and many of its chief men fled to France. 
Alfred himself with a handful of followers was 
forced to take refuge in the lake isle of Athelney, 
where he lay for a time, we are told, “ in great 
sorrow and unrest amid the woods and marshes 
of the land of Somerset.’ 

But Alfred was no despairer. Quietly and 

3In after years he loved to tell stories of his 
adventures there, among them—according to later 
legend—the tale of the burnt cakes in the cowherd’s 
cottage. Nearly a thousand years afterwards, in 
1693, a gold and enamelled jewel bearing his name, 
“ Aelfred Mec Heht Gewyrcan,” was found on a 


farm at Athelney, and is now the treasured possession 
of the University of Oxford. 








with unconquerable courage he set himself to 
repair the broken breaches of his kingdom. 
While he hid among the Parret marshes his 
messengers, travelling the ancient hill-roads of 
Wessex, carried his orders to his countrymen 
to rally. Shortly before Easter the men of 
Devon, besieged under their ealdorman, Odda, 
made a sudden sally against the tormentors, 
routed them and slew their leader. Then, fol- 
lowing a plan prepared by the king, contingents 
from all the western shires, marching through 
forest and along the grass hill-tracks, began to 
converge on a secret rendezvous—a lonely land- 
mark and meeting place of ways called Egbert’s 
stone on the downs overlooking the vale of 
Knoyle east of the forest of Selwood. Here, six 
weeks after Easter, to their unspeakable joy, 
Alfred joined them. 

Without a day’s delay the army set out 
northwards towards the enemy’s camp. On 
the second day, after halting for the night near 
Warminster, they encountered the Danish 
host, hastily assembling in their path on the 
rolling chalk downs above Bratton and Ethan- 
dun, today Eddington.’ Attacking in a single 
column of packed shields, after many hours’ 
hard fighting they broke its ranks and drove it 
in confusion towards Chippenham. In the 
hour of his victory—perhaps the most import- 
ant ever won on English soil—Alfred showed 
one of the rarest attributes of a commander. 
Exhausted though he and his men were, he 
pursued his foe relentlessly all the way to their 
camp fourteen miles off, slaying them in thous- 
ands and capturing vast quantities of cattle and 
stores. He then closely besieged it, preventing 
every attempt to revictual. After a fortnight, 
“terrified by hunger and cold and fear,” the 
Danes laid down their arms. 

In victory Alfred’s full grandeur became 
apparent. Undiscouraged by their past treach- 
‘ ery, he took pity on his enemies. He fed them 
and offered them peace. Having shown heroism 
in adversity, in triumph he practised the 
greatest of Christian virtues. He made his 
cruel foes, who had learnt to respect his 
valour, realize his nobility. The Danish king 


“Where now the School of Infantry fight their 
mimic battles. It is believed that the white horse at 
Bratton was originally cut to commemorate the 
victory. 
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at his invitation accepted baptism—the first 
of his race to do so. “‘ King Alfred,” wrote his 
friend and scribe, Bishop Asser, “ stood god- 
father to him and raised him from the holy 
font.” 

Like his victories, Alfred’s peace-making 
at Wedmore marked a turning-point in English 
history. It made it possible for Danes and 
Englishmen—the injurers and injured—to live 
together in a single island, and opened the way 
to the former’s conversion and civilization. 
The English king had the wisdom to realize 
that the sword, though powerful to defend, 
could settle nothing permanently, and that only 
a conquest of the heart could endure. And 
though he and his people had suffered terribly 
from the invaders, he was too magnanimous to 
seek revenge and too wise to suppose he could 
expel them altogether. Christianity and the 
legacy of Roman order might transform Danes 
as it had transformed Saxons. No greater act 
of statesmanship has ever been performed by 
an English king. 

Nor was Alfred, in his far-sighted magnani- 
mity, under any illusion. He knew that, though 
he might make friends with the invaders who 
had already homes in the east and north of 
England, other Danish armies would again 
attack her from the sea. This patient, courage- 
ous man refused to rest on his laurels. While 
he offered friendship to the defeated, he pre- 
pared for new attacks from their kinsmen. He 
used the peace he had won to give his kingdom 
a fighting force capable of withstanding the 
worst that could befall her. Once more, seeing 
the only certain safety was to defeat the invaders 
before they could land, he began to build ships. 
Though he could not hope in his lifetime to 
defeat a massed Danish fleet—for the pirates’ 
mastery of the northern seas had been un- 
challenged for generations—the war-galleys 
he laid down, some twice the size of the largest 
Viking vessel, made small-scale raiding of the 
Wessex coast too costly to be profitable. In 
their first year they destroyed more than twenty 
pirate ships. On another occasion a Kentish- 
built fleet, manned partly by seamen whom 
Alfred had recruited from Frisia, caught six- 
teen Danish galleys at the mouth of the Suffolk 
Stour and captured them all. 

Even more effective was the English king’s 
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reorganization of his army. To overcome the 
fatal tendency of a militia of peasants to dis- 
perse to their farms after a few weeks’ cam- 
paigning, he divided the national fyrd, as it was 
called, into two halves, each taking it in turn 
to serve in wartime until relieved by the other. 
And to stiffen its amateur ranks, he fostered the 
growth of a fighting aristocracy by encouraging 
larger freeholders to assume military rank and 
responsibility. To every churl with five or 
more hides of land he offered the right of 
thaneship and its privileges in return for regular 
military service with helm, mail-shirt, sword 
and horse. This semi-professional corps d’ élite, 
which in wartime was kept permanently em- 
bodied, he also divided into sections, every 
member in peacetime having to serve for a 
month in arms for every two at home. This 
gave him a regular mounted field-force capable 
of opposing assailants who, living by war, 
had not, like English fyrdmen, to be for ever 
thinking about their neglected farms and homes. 

Yet the most momentous of Alfred’s military 
reforms was his creation of the fortified burgh 
or town. The Danish armies had supported 
themselves by seizing carefully-chosen strategic 
bases which they provisioned from the sur- 
rounding countryside and made impregnable 
with earthworks and stockades. This had made 
it impossible for the English either to bring 
them to action or to maintain themselves in 
their vicinity. Alfred’s answer was to forestall 
them by turning such sites into permanently 
garrisoned English strongholds capable of 
keeping invaders at bay until his field-army 
could destroy them. This device of his original 
yet practical mind not only gave Wessex a 
shield which, copied later by other European 
rulers, enabled western Christendom to sur- 
vive the Viking attacks, but laid the foundations 
of urban life in England. Our oldest English 
towns arose as sentinels to guard the country- 
side against the Norsemen. 

The strength of these burghs lay, not in 
imposing fortifications, which Alfred’s ill- 
educated and much-plundered subjects had 
neither the wealth nor skill to make, but in the 
valour of their defenders. To people them he 
used the pick of his kingdom’s manhood. 
Every district had to support its burgh, and 
every local thane to build a house in it and 
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Saxon crypt at Reptcn, Derbyshire, 
the burial place of Mercian kings 


either live there in person or maintain a fighting 
man to defend it. In this way the veterans of 
Alfred’s wars became the burghers of England’s 
earliest towns. Some of these, like Rochester, 
Exeter and Chichester, and his capital, Win- 
chester, were built on the sites, and partly from 
the stones, of Roman cities ; others like Oxford 
and Shaftesbury were new creations. The most 
important of all was London—formerly inside 
the Mercian border—which he won and took 
over, after it had been destroyed by a Danish 
raiding-party, and re-populated with English 
veterans. It proved an acquisition of immense 
strategic and political significance. During the 
last two decades of his reign, Alfred, over- 
coming the national prejudice against urban 
life, founded some twenty-five towns, or about 
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The Alfred Fewel. Above : side view, showing the 
inscription in Anglo-Saxon “* Alfred ordered me to be 
made.” Below: obverse, bearing a figure variously 
identified as St. Cuthbert, St. Neot and Alfred himself 


half as many as the Romans had raised during 
their three and a half centuries of occupation. 

When towards the end of the reign the 
Viking “ great army ” again attacked southern 
England, it was completely frustrated by this 
ingenious system. After four years’ spasmodic 
and profitless raiding it was driven ignomin- 
iously from the land. Only one town in Wessex 
—the little port of Appledore in Kent—was 
taken by the Danes, and this had never been an 
established burgh. Exeter, Rochester and 
Chichester all successfully withstood sieges, 
and the invaders were repeatedly brought to 
battle and defeated by the field-army. The 
heart of the country was scarcely touched. The 
English king had both saved his kingdom and 
given new hope to Christendom. 


Yet Alfred’s true greatness lay not in war 
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but peace. He wanted to leave behind a king- 
dom not only secure from foes but rich in the 
arts of civilization. Around him lay, after two 
generations of warfare, a ruined country—its 
farms wasted, its monasteries and schools 
burnt, its people reduced to ignorance and 
squalor. Its nobility and even its clergy were 
almost completely illiterate. At the start of the 
reign there was hardly a clerk in Wessex who 
could understand the Latin of the services he 
repeated. Alone in that ravaged land in his 
passion for education—the fruit of his early 
journey to Rome—Alfred set himself to teach 
his people. Nearly half his revenue was devoted 
to educational ends : to the training of arti- 
ficers, to the support of the foreign scholars and 
craftsmen he brought over as teachers from 
every country in Christendom ; to the restora- 
tion of ruined monasteries and convents and 
the foundation of new ones at Athelney and 
Shaftesbury ; to the great school he established 
for teaching the sons of thanes and freemen to 
read and write and which in the course of the 
next generation created something unique in 
western Europe : a literate lay nobility. “ All 
the sons of freemen,” he instructed his bishops, 
“who have the means to undertake it should 
be set to learning English letters, and such as 
are fit for a more advanced education and are 
intended for high office should be taught Latin 
also.” Even their astonished fathers were made 
to take lessons. “It was a strange sight,” 
Bishop Asser recorded, “‘ to see the ealdormen, 
who were almost all illiterate from infancy, and 
the reeves and other officials learning how to 
read, preferring this unaccustomed and labor- 
ious discipline to losing the exercise of their 
power.” “ God Almighty be thanked,” Alfred 
wrote before his death, “‘ we have now teachers 
in office !” 

It was characteristic of this modest, con- 
scientious man that he taught himself before 
trying to teach others. He worked with his 
craftsmen, helping to design houses and even 
inventing a candle clock. And he repaired the 
defects of his neglected childhood and war- 
riven youth by making himself a master of Latin 
—the language in which the knowledge of the 
past was preserved. Even while he was still 
fighting the Danes he had learned works read 
aloud to him at every spare moment until he 
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could read them freely for himself. Then, in 
the intervals of reconstructing and administer- 
ing a broken realm, he set to work to translate 
the books which could alone impart to his 
people the wisdom he wanted them to share. 
He made no pretence of being a scholar nor 
thought of himself as a clever man ; he sought 


only to expound the learning of others. But . 


he personally undertook the task—as heroic 
as any of his feats in battle—of translating into 
the rough vernacular of his country the most 
useful works of Christian and classical know- 
ledge. By doing so—for no one had essayed it 
before—he became the father of English prose. 
Among the books Alfred translated were 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquies, Boethius’s Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, Gregory’s Pastoral Care, and Orosius’s 
History of the World. Into the latter he inserted 
chapters of his own, bringing its geographical 
knowledge up to date and embodying in popular 
form the information he loved to collect from 
travellers. Longfellow’s poem about “ Alfred 
the lover of truth,” taking down from the lips 
of the old Norse sea-captain, Othere, the 
account of his voyage round the North Cape 
into the White Sea, is based on one of these 
insertions. For the warrior who showed 
Christendom how to defeat the Vikings had an 
ungrudging admiration for their exploits as 
seamen and explorers. And his reverence for 
the past made him recognize their kinship. 
One of his works was a collection of the ancient 
heroic songs and poems of the North which 
were the common legacy of Dane and English- 
man—a collection that unhappily perished in 
the dark and troubled age in which this brave 
man lit so many candles. The same feeling 
for the past made him initiate the first history 
of the English people in their own tongue. For 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle—that record com- 
piled by monks of the chief events in England 
since its occupation by the English tribes— 
was probably Alfred’s conception. It con- 
tinued to be kept for more than two centuries 
after his death and is by far the most valuable 
of sources for the early history of England. No 
other nation in western Europe possesses any 
record of the time to compare with it. 
Underlying all Alfred’s work was the depth 
of his Christian faith. ‘‘ Wisdom,” he wrote, 


“is of such kind that no man of this world can 
conceive of her as she really is, but each strives 
according to the measure of his wit to under- 
stand her if he may, for wisdom is of God.” 
In the preface to the collection of laws which he 
published, and in whose administration he took 
sO active and personal a part, he reminded his 
subjects that, while Christ had come into the 
world to fulfil the Law, He had bade men be 
merciful and gentle and do unto others as they 
would be done by. It was this deeply sincere 
attempt to model both his life and reign on his 
Master’s that made Alfred’s achievement so 
unforgettable. He not only saved a Christian 
State by his exertions—and others by his 
example—but made it worth saving. His legacy 
to his country and the world was his conception 
of what a Christian on the throne could be. 
Long after his death he was remembered by 
Englishmen as “‘ England’s darling.” 

Because of this, his work—and kingdom— 
endured. He left no bitterness to be avenged 
after his death. Having saved Wessex, and with 
it the English nation, he made no attempt to 
conquer others. He did not, like Charlemagne, 
massacre his prisoners or extend his rule by 
terror, like the Greek Emperor who sent 
15,000 blinded Bulgars back to their heathen 
land to prove the might of civilization. He did 
as he would be done by. He defeated enemies, 
not made them. The suzerainty he won out- 
side his own borders was not imposed by the 
sword, but by character and example. “ All 
the English people,” his friend and biographer 
wrote, “ submitted to Alfred except those who 
were under the power of the Danes.” The 
destruction of the other kingdoms had left the 
King of Wessex the natural leader and protector 
of all Englishmen. He married his eldest 
daughter to the patriot ealdorman who led the 
resistance in western Mercia after its king had 
fled and granted him several of his new burghs, 
including London. Such generosity to less 
fortunate neighbours made Alfred arbiter of all 
western England as far as the Dee. Even the 
Welsh, who had warred incessantly against his 
race, acknowledged his gentle, unenforced 
supremacy. So, though their kinsfolk returned 
for a time to plague his realm, did the Danes he 
had defeated and who had made their homes in 
eastern England. Eight years after Ethandun 
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Silver penny of London, bearing King Alfred’s head 


they made a treaty with him by which the 
frontier between the two races was fixed on the 
line of the Lea and Upper Ouse and thence 
along Watling Street. Under it arrangements 
were made for peaceful commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. 

“TI suppose,” Alfred wrote in one of his 
books, comparing seekers after wisdom with 
royal messengers, “‘ they would come by very 
many roads. Some would come from afar and 
have a road very long, very bad and very 
difficult ; some would have a very long, very 
direct and very good road ; some would have a 
very short and yet hard and strait and foul 
one ; some would have a short and smooth 
and good one ; and yet they all would come to 


one and the same Lord.” He himself had had 
a very long and hard one, in a hard and barren 
time. He died soon after his fiftieth year— 
probably in 899—worn out by his life of 
struggle and danger and by a painful disease 
from which he had suffered since youth. But 
he left to those who came after him a free land 
recovering from its wounds, and an ideal of 
kingship that was not of vainglory but Chris- 
tian service. He had created two things that 
were to survive disaster and conquest—a 
kingdom to which all Englishmen instinctively 
felt they belonged and a native literature to 
enshrine their culture and tradition. More than 


any other man he was the first maker of 
England. 
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Country-House Radicals 
1590-1660 
By H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 





Coughton Court, Alcester, Warwickshire 
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Revolutionary impulses do not always originate in 


proletarian discontent. 


This article traces 17th-century radicalism 


to a very different social source. 


OR CENTURIES THE COUNTRY HOUSES of 
Pensions have been regarded as centres of 

conservatism : by their solidity, their 
comfort, their former traditions, their present 
uninhabitability, they remind us regularly of 
the past, and the past in England has, on the 
whole, been, or seemed, a good past, at least 
for those who built such houses, lived in them, 
and, in every generation until this, signalized 
their prosperity by improving and enlarging 
them. It is therefore difficult to envisage a 
period in which this apparently comfortable 
and conservative class of Englishmen was in 
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fact, as a class, politically and socially radical. 
Nevertheless, in English history, the period 
between 1590 and 1640 was, in my opinion, 
such a period. It was a period first of gentry 
mutterings, then of gentry conspiracies—the 
plot of the Earl of Essex in 1601, the Bye Plot 
and the Main Plot in 1603, the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605—and finally of gentry revolution 
—the Puritan “ Great Rebellion” which was 
launched by the Long Parliament in 1640 and 
brought to power first a gentry republic, then 
a gentry dictatorship: the rule of Oliver 
Cromwell. 








This is not the conventional interpretation 
of the period. The most advanced historians 
interpret it differently. But in my opinion they 
have failed to see the underlying unity because 
they have over-emphasized superficial distinc- 
tions. Particularly they have over-emphasized 
the religious distinction between puritanism 
and popery. The little rebellions were popish 
rebellions, the Great Rebellion was a puritan 
rebellion. Further, there is a fashionable (but 
in my view quite erroneous) theory that these 
religious differences corresponded with differ- 
ences of social status and philosophy, so that 
the popish rebellions are assumed to be differ- 
ent in origin and character from the puritan 
rebellion. Finally, because of the loudly 
denounced practice of enclosure, the landed 
gentry of this period are widely supposed to 
have been “rising” at the expense of their 
peasantry, so that a crisis of their class seems 
by definition absurd. In fact, of course, en- 
closure (since it required no capital outlay) 
can be the resort of the desperate as well as 
the investment of the prosperous, and this 
theory of the rise of the gentry class is, in my 
opinion, an illusion. In my opinion the gentry 
—using the word in its exact sense, of non- 
noble landlords living’ mainly on agricultural 
rents—were in economic difficulties ; and com- 
pared with this uniting factor the divisions 
between the popish and the puritan gentry are 
unimportant. 

The difficulties of the provincial gentry are 
obvious from the large contemporary literature 
of complaint ; nor is the reason far to seek. 
First, since 1540 the value of money had rapidly 
declined while customary rents had only slowly 
risen ; secondly, fashions of ever-increasing 
extravagance were being set by a favoured 
minority within the class : a minority who had 
learnt to profit, not to suffer, by the changes of 
the time, and upon whose example the popular 
illusion of a general “ rise of the gentry ” has 
been based. And who were these fortunate 
few ? They can be summarized in two words : 
the Court and the City. Under the Tudors 
both the Court of Westminster and the City of 
London had immensely grown—indeed “Tudor 
despotism ” had been defined as the domina- 
tion of London over the provinces—and the 
laments of the provinces, of “ mere country 
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gentry ” who resented the invidious ostentation 
of those old or new neighbours enriched by 
official fortunes, and of borough merchants 
from “ decaying” towns like Norwich or 
Beverley who resented the monopolization of 
foreign trade by the City of London, were 
both loud and long. To see the phenomenon 
at a glance one only has to look at the great new 
houses, or the spendid new tombs, which were 
everywhere being built in this period. They 
were not being built—as in the eighteenth 
century—by “mere” country gentry, rising 
effortlessly upwards on the rents of improved 
land. In almost every case where we can dis- 
cover the economic basis of such extravagance, 
it is found to be Court or City money. Take a 
relatively remote county like Yorkshire. Nostell 
Priory was built by an official—a President of 
the Council of the North; Temple Newsam 
by a City financier; East Riddlesden by a cloth- 
merchant dependent on the City market... . 
It is the same story everywhere. Among all the 
great houses of this period I can only think of 
one—Althorp—which seems to have been 
built primarily upon the profits of land. In 
general it was officials and London merchants 
who were the “ rising ” gentry : the “ mere” 
gentry—i.e., the gentry who relied upon rents 
alone, or primarily upon rents—were in decline. 
It was not that they were poor (that is to intro- 
duce an anachronistic term) : it was that they 
could not maintain the “ port ” to which they 
felt committed and consequently, in that 
ostentatious and competitive age, felt unbear- 
ably humiliated and eclipsed. “It is impos- 
sible,” declared one of them, “for a mere 
country gentleman ever to grow rich or raise 
his house. He must have some other vocation 
with his inheritance, as to be a courtier, lawyer, 
merchant or some other vocation. If he hath 
no other vocation, let him get a ship and 
judiciously manage her, or buy some auditor’s 
place in his county. By only following the 
plough he may keep his word and be upright, 
but will never increase his fortune. Sir John 
Oglander wrote this with his own blood, June 
the 25th, 1632.” “ With what comfort can I 
live,” asked another, “with seven or eight 
servants in that place and condition where for 
many years I have spent three or four hundred 
pounds yearly and maintained a greater 
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a draper replaced 


the country gentleman 


“ 


charge ?”” What was such a 
gentleman” to do ? 

First and most obviously, he would do 
his best to obtain an office. But offices were 
few and claimants many, and there were always 
bound to be a host of disappointed suitors, 
especially when (as happened throughout 
Europe in that century) competition drove up 
the purchase-price of offices and the fortunate 
possessors sought, and often contrived, to make 
them hereditary in their families. Failing an 
Office, the “‘ mere country gentleman ” had to 
resort to some other expedient. He might 
“get a ship and judiciously manage her ”— 
i.e., become a privateer ; consequently, as this 
depended on a state of war, the “mere” 
gentry featured throughout this period as the 


mere country 
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party favouring war with Spain. “Are we 
poor ? Spain is rich ; there lie our Indies ! ” 
was their cry. Or, if he stayed at home on his 
estate, the “‘ mere gentleman ” might try des- 
perately to stave off insolvency by raising his 
rents and enclosing his lands, regardless of 
those clamours from his tenants which a more 
comfortable landlord would have heeded. 
Finally, he might emphatically reject the 
society into which he could not obtain admit- 
tance and, making a virtue of necessity, signalize 
his rejection by repudiating its religion. 
Anglicanism, in the reign of Elizabeth, was a 
new religion: its roots seemed shallow ; it 
had not yet acquired that mystique which must 
be drawn from the catacombs in the days of 
persecution ; and to many of her subjects it 








seemed merely a state-religion, the religion 
of the Court. Thus those who repudiated the 
Court could repudiate its religion as readily as 
those who were admitted to the Court would 
assume its religion, and, repudiating it, they 
looked for a “purer” faith appropriate to 
those who had not the wish, or the means, to 
compete in that fashionable, expensive, super- 
ficial world. Some turned to Romanism, 
revived since 1580 by the Jesuit missionaries : 
it was in the country houses of the provincial 
gentry or the unfashionable, uncourtly, im- 
pecunious peers that the priest-holes were to 
be found; others turned to Puritanism, which 
was by no means a commercial religion as has 
so often been stated (although the City of 
London made an opportunist alliance with it 
for a brief time) but the religion, in England as 
in Holland, of the backward impoverished 
gentry, who despised, partly because they could 
not afford, the expensive frivolities of the 
Renaissance court from which they were 
excluded. Socially, I believe that Romanism 
and Puritanism were not opposite but rival 
ideologies, appealing to different members of 
the same class, the declining gentry. The chief 
difference was that whereas an anti-court 
family, if it chose Romanism (as was more 
natural under the Protestant Queen Elizabeth), 
thereby deprived itself of political opportunities 
and was reduced to despair and conspiracy; a 
similar family, if it chose Puritanism (as was 
natural under the “ romanising” Stuarts) 
still had access, through Parliament, to political 
influence and could therefore sustain hope and 
plan more prudently for change. Thus the 
period of Romanist Opposition, from 1569 to 
1605, is a period of desperate conspiracy while 
the period of puritan opposition, from 1605 to 
1640, is a period of skilful political manceuvre. 
But the social basis of opposition in both periods 
was the same : the crisis of the gentry. 

Such, then, was the social background : 
how did it reveal itself in political action ? At 
first the political skill of Queen Elizabeth and 
her ministers controlled the situation. The 
backward North indeed, for which Tudor 
centralization meant an invasion of “ carpet- 
baggers” from the South, rebelled under 
Roman Catholic leaders in 1569 ; but that 
rebellion—a rebellion against the monopoliza- 
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tion of patronage by the Cecil and Dudley 
families and their numerous clients—was 
crushed, and after its suppression the coloniza- 
tion of the North continued at an increased 
pace. Then, about 1590, a second outbreak 
threatened. Not only was the plight of the 
gentry now worsened by war-taxation and 


‘economic slump, but death was beginning to 


make gaps in the government—the Dudleys 
were dead, Walsingham was dead, Lord 
Burghley was verging to the grave, and the 
Queen herself was old—and rival and younger 
politicians were ready to speculate upon im- 
pending change. This was the situation which 
the Earl of Essex sought to exploit when he 
challenged Robert Cecil for Lord Burghley’s 
inheritance and raised against him what one 
historian has called a “ revolt of the squires.” 
But Essex was not a sufficient politician to 
contend with Robert Cecil, and his squires 
were, in general, too provincial to compose a 
solid or organized party. They came, once 
again, from the backward areas, from the North, 
still mutinous against the “ Cecilian” carpet- 
baggers, and from Wales, where Essex’s own 
power lay. It was not in these remote areas 
that effective gentry opposition could be 
organized—and indeed, after these failures, 
the gentry of the North and West, who were 
mainly recusant, became quietist and were 
largely royalist in the Civil War. With the 
defeat of Essex and the peaceful accession of 
James I the centre of gentry radicalism changed; 
from now on it was not the North or the West, 
but that other area of chronic social pressure : 
the Midlands. 

Since the middle of the sixteenth century at 
least, the Midland counties, dependent almost 
entirely upon agriculture, had been a centre of 
unrest: there the declining gentry, less 
qualified than their more maritime brethren to 
** get a ship and judiciously manage her,” had 
sought to raise their rents and enclose commons, 
and had thereby, in that area of conservative 
open-field farming, provoked peasant dis- 
content ; and on the other hand, since the 
Midlands were near enough to London, there 
the great nouveaux riches of Court and City had 
regularly established themselves at the expense 
of the resident gentry. Contemporaries con- 
tinually referred to this fact. In Northampton- 
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Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire : 
from such houses as these the recusant gentry rose 


shire, the Dukeries of the Jacobean era, “‘ most 
of the ancient gentlemen’s houses,” wrote Sir 
Edward Montagu of Boughton, “are either 
divided, diminished or decayed. . . . There 
hath been within these three or four years many 
good lordships sold within the county, and not 
a gentleman of the county hath bought any, 
but strangers, and they no inhabitants ” : In 
Nottinghamshire, too, “ foreigners ”—London 
aldermen and Court grandees—were said to 
have squeezed out the resident gentry ; in 
Worcestershire there were said to remain “ few 
gentlemen of antiquity.” Such was the state 
of the Midland counties when King James I, 
by increasing yet further the burdens upon the 
already groaning gentry of England, gave a new 


stimulus to the organization of radical con- 
spiracies in both the papist and the puritan 
country houses. 

For the organization already existed. The 
gentry of the Midland counties were politically 
more alert than the gentry of the North and 
West, and if we study either the Recusant 
Underground or the Puritan Underground in 
the days of Elizabeth, we soon see how closely 
both were organized around a nexus of Midland 
country houses. From Warwick Castle and 
Kenilworth the two Dudley brothers main- 
tained aristecratic control over their Puritan 
party, whose secret printing-press issued the 
Marprelate tracts from Fawsley in Northamp- 
tonshire, the country house of the Knightley 
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family, themselves for the next sixty years 
patrons of puritan gentry-opposition. On the 
other hand, the Jesuit John Gerard travelling 
in the same country also “ had so many friends 
on my route, and so close to one another, that 
I hardly ever had to put up at a tavern in a 
journey of 150 miles,” and near Henley the 
Stonors of Stonor Park harboured the only 
secret papist press outside London. Thus both 
parties among the radical gentry had already 
shown themselves capable of organization 


. when the failure of Essex and the accession of 


King James, pledged now not to break but to 
continue the “Cecilian” monopoly, drove 
them both alike into action. 

How did King James exasperate the English 
gentry ? Almost everything he did was an 
offence to them. His extravagance necessitated 
heavier taxes upon them, especially the 
“feudal” tax of wardship which was con- 
veniently outside Parliamentary control ; his 
swollen court was maintained by “‘ purveyance”’ 
—that abuse which even under the frugal 
Queen Elizabeth had only been contained by 
the skill of the even more frugal Lord Burghley; 
in his confidence that no bishop meant no king, 
James I also reversed the policy of his pre- 
decessor and defended the property of the 
Anglican Church against gentry encroach- 
ments ; and finally, he made peace with Spain 
and thus ended the opportunities of privateer- 
ing which for twenty years had provided so 
useful an outlet for gentry discontent. The 
early years of King James were the heyday of 
the Court at Westminster, that vast, extrava- 
gant, costly Court to which he welcomed back 
the peers whom Elizabeth had alienated and 
invited the Scots peers whom Elizabeth had 
never known, and they were the heyday of the 
City of London, thriving as never before in the 
great boom-time of the Spanish peace ; but 
they were lean days for the “ mere gentry ” of 
England, whom King James never wooed or 
sought to woo or even bothered to notice, and 
who paid the cost of Court and City alike and 
resented alike the immunity of the Anglican 
Church and the immunity of the Spanish 
treasure-fleets now sailing safely home. 

What were the radical gentry to do ? The 
puritan gentry, who had Parliament as their 
engine, could afford to act cautiously. Through 
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Parliament they organized opposition and 
clamoured for relief : absolute relief through 
the abolition of the non-parliamentary taxes 
which they could not control—wardships and 
purveyance—and relative relief through the 
shifting of their burdens on to other shoulders. 
In particular, they sought to transfer the 
burden to the unrepresented members of their 
own class, the recusants. In other words, they 
demanded the enforcement of the recusancy 
fines ; and the recusants, being unrepresented, 
and therefore unable to resist by constitutional 
means, panicked and resorted to conspiracy. 
In Sherwood Forest in 1603, throughout the 
Midlands in 1605, the recusant gentry rose 
hopelessiy against the government: Kirby 
Bellers in Leicestershire, Rushton in North- 
amptonshire, Hinlip in Worcestershire, Cough- 
ton in Warwickshire, Chastleton in Oxfordshire, 
Gayhurst in Buckinghamshire, Stoke Dry in 
Rutland—these were the country houses in 
which the plans first of the Bye Plot, then of 
the Gunpowder Plot, were laid—for though Guy 
Fawkes and a few others came from the North, 
survivors of Essex’s party there, the majority 
of the conspirators came from the Midlands, 
which were the scene of their intended triumph 
and actual ruin. And when the conspirators 
themselves were ruined, what then ? The 
families they had intended but failed to rescue 
from decay irresistibly declined ; some of them 
sought to stay the process by yet harsher 
exploitation of their peasantry, and thereby 
provoked the Midland Peasant Rising of 1607 ; 
in the end they surrendered and a new genera- 
tion of courtiers and citizens moved into their 
deserted manor-houses : Erasmus de la Foun- 
taine, merchant of London, replaced the 
Markhams at Kirby Bellers ; Brian Ianson, 
citizen and draper of London, replaced the 
Catesbies at Ashby St. Ledgers; Walter Jones, 
clothier of Worcester, replaced the Catesbies 
at Chastleton ; Sir William Cokayne, alderman 
of London, replaced the Treshams at Rushton. 
The popish gentry of the Midlands had failed 
and failed finally ; it was left to the puritan 
gentry of the Midlands to try again. 

They tried, and, unlike the recusants, they 
succeeded. Unlike the unrepresented papists, 
the puritan gentry, whose background and 
grievances were so similar but whose means 
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Chastleton, Oxfordshire. 
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Sold by Robert Catesby 


to raise funds for the Gunpowder Plot 


and language were so different, could afford to 
wait. They had Parliament as their instrument, 
and they waited till, by skilful exploitation of 
government mistakes, they had found sup- 
porters both in Court and City, to weaken the 
government and finance themselves. They 
struck, not blindly and desperately like their 
rivals, but cautiously, constitutionally, polit- 
ically. When the first blows failed, others 
were planned ; and with the attack on Ship- 
Money—devised at Fawsley in Northampton- 
shire, first aimed at Broughton Castle in 
Oxfordshire, and finally delivered at Great 
Hampden in Buckinghamshire—they turned 
the tide in their favour. Ultimately it flowed 
too fast for their courtly allies, their City 
financiers ; but the exasperated gentry of 
England would not be halted by Court and City, 
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who were in truth their real enemies. In the 
end they destroyed both, and set up in England, 
on their ruins, that brief, disastrous experiment: 
the republic of the gentry. 

A brief, disastrous experiment ? Some his- 
torians would reject this description. Was not 
the Puritan Republic a stage in the progress of 
liberty and democracy, in the emancipation of 
the bourgeoisie, in the development of Parlia- 
ment, in the adoption of religious toleration ? 
In my opinion it was no such thing. Begin- 
ning, so long as it was under the control of dis- 
sident but enlightened members of the Court 
and the City, as a progressive movement, it 
quickly became, once it had triumphed over its 
own leaders, a meaningless jacquerie of un- 
constructive radical gentry, who knew well 
enough what they hated, what they wanted to 
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Rushton Hall, Northamptonshire ; a City 
alderman ousted the Treshams 


destroy, but knew no more. Their slogans on 
the way to power, their fumbling actions while 
in power, all made that clear. Away with the 
Court, they cried, with its officials, its lawyers, 
its pensioners, its privileged monopolists ! 
Away with the peers—they hoped they would 
“live to see never a nobleman in England.” 
Away with the City, the merchants who pene- 
trated to their counties and drove them from 
their estates : “ this nation,” they complained, 
“was falling into the rickets, the head bigger 
than the body.” Away with feudal taxes, ward- 
ships and purveyance ! Away with the Anglican 
Church, the Court Church, that sought to 
recover from them those lands and tithes with 
which they had refreshed themselves since the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. Away with the 
Spanish Peace, King James’s Peace, which had 
put an end to the glorious days of privateering, 
the days of “ Queen Elizabeth of glorious 
memory,’ when a country-gentleman, in 
default of office, could “ get a ship and judici- 
ously manage her...” All these things, in 
their radical mood, they attacked and destroyed. 
They abolished the Monarchy and the House 
of Lords, purged the City, sold up the Church, 
and broke the peace with Spain ; but when it 
came to construction, what did they do, where 
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did they aim ? Their own leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, himself a declining gentleman, 
adequately expressed their philosophy when he 
answered that question with the enigmatic but 
in his own case true words, “‘ None climbs so 
high as he who knows not whither he is going.” 

So the experiment failed. All that the radical 
gentry of England gained by their revolution 
was, in the end, another court—the court of 
Cromwell, that fatuous expensive court which 
made even the court of King James seem cheap 
and cheeseparing—with its inevitable comple- 
ment of other office-holders, other great 
financiers, heavier taxes. In 1660 an exhausted 
country welcomed back the old royal line. Just 
as the radical popish gentry, after their vain 
risings in 1603-5, had relapsed into popish 
quietism and become the most devoted royalists, 
so many of the radical puritan gentry, after their 
failure to establish a republican government, 
relapsed into protestant quietism. They 
became the royalist Anglican “‘ young squires ” 
of the Convention and Cavalier Parliaments, 
the squires of the October Club, the high- 
flying non-resisting Tories. It is from then, 
and then only, that the country houses of 
England have been, as they have seldom ceased 
to be, conservative. 
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FROM CROMER TO NEGUIB 
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By C. H. BROWN 


A study of the political and economic background to contemporary nationalism 


Europe and Egypt in the Nineteenth 

Century recounted the story of the 
growth of European influence in that country. 
It was sporadic, unpremeditated, often almost 
accidental, but culminated in the final with- 
drawal of the French, leaving the field free for 
Britain as the only power with direct interests 
and responsibilities. The account terminated 
in the early years of this century, when the 
temporary British occupation of Egypt appeared 
to have settled down to a quasi-permanency, 
under the leadership of Sir Evelyn Baring, later 
Lord Cromer. But the closing of one chapter 
of history can only be the opening of another. 
The new chapter in Egypt is mainly the story 
of the uneasy growing pains of nationalism, 
and the somewhat reluctant concession to it by 
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Britain of the substance of power, a concession 
now entering its final phase. 

In this vista of half a century the Cromer 
régime is commonly looked back to, probably 
rightly, as the golden age of British influence in 
Egypt. Turkish suzerainty had by then become 
entirely nominal and, though Cromer’s official 
title for twenty-four years was simply H.M. 
Agent and Consul-General, no one, either in 
Egypt or abroad, doubted that effective control 
was in British hands. The later assumption of 
the full British protectorate, on the outbreak 
of war in 1914, therefore made little practical 
difference. 

Egypt, in the first decade of this century, 
was ripe for the development of a modern 
system of organized government, and this 
Cromer’s advisers provided. The growth of 














this on an entirely native soil without direct 
western intervention might easily have taken 
a century longer. As it was, the new framework 
of order came just in time. The increasing 
population made essential the development of 
irrigational and agricultural facilities which 
alone could supply the food to nourish it. The 
irrigation came first. As early as 1884, two years 
after the occupation, Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
with five assistants, was invited frqgm India to 
organize the Egyptian irrigation system. Sir 
William Willcocks was one member of that 
pioneer band, which laid the foundation of the 
whole system of water rotations, and whose 
study of the country’s long-term needs-led to 
the building of the Assuan dam in 1902. Many 
longer-term requirements, also, were even 
then envisaged. Some of the major works on 
the Upper Nile, whose execution will be neces- 
sary to the full exploitation of the potentialities 
of the river, are still only in the project stage. 
Yet the necessary plans for these, too, were 
roughed out more than fifty years ago. 
Serious agricultural study came rather later. 
In Cromer’s time a few British experts had been 
engaged by the Khedivial Agricultural Society, 
the benefit of their work being passed on to the 
Department of Agriculture, formed in 1911. 
But these were early days for agricultural 
research, which was in itself a relatively new 
subject. A full attack on the many problems 
had to wait until after the 1914-18 war, when a 
new band of British specialists was engaged. 
Since the formation of the Cotton Research 
Board in 1920, organized research has had a 
most important part to play in feeding the ever- 
rising population. This problem, as we shall 
see later, dominates the Egyptian background ; 
it has set the mood for everything that has 
happened in this century, and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so. In a mainly agricultural country, 
the direct attack on the multitude of questions 
concerning land-use and crop-improvement 
has naturally been crucial. Like all the devel- 
opments carried out in Egypt at the time, it 
was British-organized. But it is a specialist’s 
story, and we must leave it now to follow the 
general pattern. In Cromer’s period were 
established all the main roots on which British 
influence grew. Besides irrigation and agri- 
culture, the judiciary, the ministries of finance 
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and education, the army and the police were 
all staffed in the senior posts by British subjects, 
In this initial phase higher civil servants up 
to the rank of permanent under-secretary were 
British, though they worked under an Egyptian 
Cabinet. But perhaps under is not quite the 
word. There was no representative assembly 
of any sort, and it is fairly clear that the real 
decisions were evolved from the close personal 
link between the senior officials and the British 
Representative. Effective change in this situa- 
tion begins with the replacement of British by 
Egyptian under-secretaries in the 1920's, 
From then onwards, the senior British officials, 
though still numerous and influential, were 
essentially advisory in function, with no final 
responsibility for decisions. 

The seeds of nationalism were being sown 
before the 1914 war, though possibly then per- 
ceived by few. The stability and prosperity of 
the period offered the conditions necessary for 
the rise of two classes, whose interaction later 
came to be the chief feature in the political 
scene. These two were the large landowners, 
European-educated, who dominated politics 
until 1952, and the new middle classes evolved 
automatically by economic progress. British 
officials needed assistants, understudies and 
clerical staff, and the schools were turning out 
appropriate candidates in increasing numbers. 
Between the wars, technical schools and the 
new Egyptian universities greatly added to the 
numerical strength of this “effendi” class, 
though its origin can be clearly seen in Cromer’s 
day. 

Among these nascent middle classes, 
nationalist feeling and some degree of xeno- 
phobia almost inevitably flourished. One may 


perhaps ask why this should be inevitable, but a | 


study of the basic psychological factors at work 
soon provides the answer. Fundamentally, it 
is a tragedy of semi-education. All too easily 
in the east, the product of any but the most 
advanced western education tends to make the 
worst of both worlds. He quickly loses the 
genuine peasant virtues of the class from which 
he sprang, and, while acquiring a certain 
western veneer, is apt to miss the deeper values 
which form the real strength of our civilization. 
With a few notable exceptions the educated 
man, in this half-way stage, is mass-produced, 
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The Assuan dam ; first of the great irrigation works carried out by British engineers 


and the process of mass-production carries 
with it an attachment to a narrow type of 
nationalism which we feel we in Britain have 
outgrown. 

In Egypt the mental attitudes native to this 
stage of education were reinforced by an 
instinctive recognition that all the better posts 
in the civil service were reserved for foreigners, 
and by the distrust naturally felt of British 
motives for being in Egypt at all. At diplomatic 
levels, the insistence on the temporary nature 
of the occupation was repeatedly renewed, but 
the British official making a life-time career in 
Egypt reasonably assumed a de facto perma- 
nence. Thus it was that while this devoted band 
of officials were laying the foundations of 
modern Egypt, they were for the most part 
unaware of the small plant of national revolt 
which was to come to fruition later. 
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Kitchener succeeded Cromer in 1911, and 
interested himself at once in the rural develop- 
ment then in progress. To this day, a neain 
drain in Lower Egypt is called after him and 
his Five Feddan law, which protected the 
proprietor of an acreage less than this from 
foreclosure, was also an important landmark in 
its time. 

The exigencies of war undoubtedly caused 
some rather rough-shod riding over Egyptian 
susceptibilities, and the Labour Corps then 
raised was widely unpopular. Hence the return 
of world peace in 1918 marked the serious 
beginning of an open clash of interests which 
has brought anything but peace to Egypt. The 
figure of Saad Zaghlul now first comes into 
prominence as the leader of the developing 
national consciousness, his Wafd (committee) 
deriving its name from the delegation which he 
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SAAD ZAGHLUL, founder of the Wafd 


took to Paris to plead Egypt’s cause before the 
assembled peace-makers. Although always 
lagging behind Egyptian claims, British recog- 
nition that a new approach was needed can 
also be said to have begun about the same date. 
The first open sign of this was the Milner 
mission, which arrived in Egypt in December, 
1919, Allenby being then High Commissioner 
in Cairo. 

The Milner mission reported in favour of 
abolishing the protectorate, and setting up a 
new relationship of equality between the two 
countries, based on a treaty to be approved by 
a parliament. In spite of this admission of the 
basic nationalist claim, however, difficulties 
soon followed, ever changing in detail, yet with 
the same general pattern. Offers and conces- 
sions were made by Britain which were never 
fully accepted by the leaders of Egyptian 
opinion, whose claims were always for a little 
more than Britain was at the time prepared to 
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grant. Their claims were often admitted later, 
but by then there were new ones still more 
demanding. It is a pattern which has persisted 
up to the present day. 

The declaration of independence, imple- 
menting the main recommendation of the 
Milner report, was made in 1922, but by then 
Zaghlul had taken up an intransigent position 
which, Britain felt, justified the deportation of 
both him and a group of his more active 
followers. Perhaps no one at the time foresaw 
the reaction which this would cause in Egypt. 
But Zaghlul became a martyr-hero, and from 
that time onwards he and his Wafd bore a 
mystically enhanced prestige. The mantle of 
this at Zaghlul’s death in 1927 fell on the much 
lesser personality of Mustapha Nahas. Four 


points had been reserved in the declaration of [7 


independence of 1922, including Britain’s right 
to station an army in Egypt, and her continued 


+ responsibility for the protection of foreign lives 
and property. Though insisting rigidly on these | 
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reservations, Britain went forward with the | 


implementation of those provisions of the 
Milner report which she felt met all legitimate 
Egyptian aspirations. The report of a Con- 
stitution Committee appointed in April, 1922, 
led to the enactment of the new constitution a 


year later, followed by elections in January, | 


1924. In the result Zaghlul, returned from 
exile, had a majority of five to one, and the 
Wafd was now converted into a full-fledged 
political party. The stage appeared to be set 
for the treaty of alliance envisaged by the 
Milner report, but this was to prove unrealiz- 
able. Negotiations between Zaghlul and 
Ramsay MacDonald broke down in October, 
1924, and Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army, was murdered in Cairo. Suc- 
ceeding events moved quickly : Zaghlul rejected 
the British note asking for an indemnity of 
half a million pounds, Britain occupied the 
Alexandria customs, and Zaghlul resigned. 
The subsequent appointment of Ziwar as 
prime minister introduced a new element into 
the pattern of Egyptian public life—the series 
of “ non-political’ cabinets which alternated 
in a see-saw fluctuation with Wafdist adminis- 
trations. These non-Wafdists later came to be 
identified in the public mind with what was 
believed to be a palace clique, at a time when 
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the latent antagonism between monarch and 
popular party had become an open clash. A 
long list of notable names in Egyptian political 
life between the wars provides testimony to this 
“independent” tradition: that these poli- 
ticians sometimes formed what purported to 
be parties seems at this distance almost irrele- 
vant. For such parties were never at the best 
more than groups devoted to a few leaders. 
In this tradition Mohamed Mahmud, Ismail 
Sidky, Ali Maher and Hussein Sirry are only a 
few of the more eminent of those who, in turn, 
took power in opposition to the Wafd. Since 
genuinely free elections always brought about 
the return of the Wafd, the recall to office of 
any of these independent groups usually meant 
the suspension of parliament or, alternatively, 
elections in which the weight of the group in 
power was able temporarily to secure a favour- 
able answer. In the later years of the period 
under review, these so-called parties were 
added to by splinters of dissident Wafdists, led 
by Nokrashi, Ahmed Maher and Mahram 
Ebeid. The first of these break-away groups 
took the name of Saadist, and claimed to be 
following the true doctrines of Saad Zaghlul. 
But even this did not prevent the official party, 
under the continued leadership of Nahas, 
from maintaining its hold on the popular 
imagination. Both in British and Egyptian 
circles, it was accepted that all these indepen- 
dent cabinets were more amenable to Britain 
than were the Wafd. Although generally pro- 
testing their complete identification with the 
ruling nationalist sentiment, the independents 
had to some extent to make more accommoda- 
tion to British opinion. The common antagon- 
ism of both to the Wafd would in itself have 
produced the appearance of this effect. 

Ziwar in 1924 had made an arrangement 
with Allenby which involved the withdrawal 
of the customs occupation, but the proposed 
treaty of alliance still languished. A draft, 
agreed between Sarwat and Austen Chamber- 
lain in 1928, was rejected by the Egyptian 
cabinet and it was not until early 1936 that Ali 
Maher and Sir Miles Lampson (later Lord 
Killearn) came close to success. The death of 
King Fuad and the accession of Farouk held 
up the culmination of this, but the treaty was 
finally signed by Nahas, who had replaced 


Maher on the latter’s resignation. It is this 1936 
treaty which was subsequently repudiated by 
Nahas in October, 1951, five years before it was 
due to expire. Negotiations between Ismail 
Sidky and Ernest Bevin for its revision having 
broken down in December, 1946, Britain 
stands upon the letter of her rights, though a 
voluntary withdrawal of troops to the Canal 
Zone in 1947 was meant as a gesture of conces- 
sion to Egyptian nationalism. Step by step, 
this national sentiment has gained the majority 
of its claims. The abolition of the Mixed 
Courts and the capitulations (special legal 
rights for foreigners) were agreed to in the 
Montreux convention of 1937. But feeling 
remained impatient, no gesture less than com- 
plete British withdrawal being by now accept- 
able. The abortive appeal to the Security 
Council by Nokrashi in 1947 left Egyptian 
sentiments dismayed but exacerbated, ready 
now to accuse the whole western world of being 
in league with Britain against Egypt. Only the 
red herring of the Palestine war for the moment 
distracted attention from what had by now 
come to be called “the national cause.” But 
this unhappy affair left a further feeling of 
frustration, which is to some extent the motive 
power of the new resurgence of aggressive 
nationalism. 

At this distance of time, it seems right to 
treat these protracted negotiations of the 1920’s 
and 1930’s thus cursorily, as well as the ephem- 
eral cabinets which held the stage in rapid 
succession, in a Wafd and non-Wafd alterna- 
tion. Slowly, behind the political facade, were 
being built up the stresses which were to show 
later. The civil service ramified, and the class 
of minor officials which it fostered became the 
backbone of the urban middle-classes, growing 
both in numbers and in social restiveness. They 
diagnosed fairly correctly some of the deep- 
seated difficulties that faced their new urban 
society, even if they were vague as to the 
appropriate remedies. So the political story 
comes down to today, with the 1936 treaty 
approaching the end of its twenty years’ life, 
and the problem still pending of whether a 
further arrangement can be concluded with 
General Neguib. The 1939-45 war came and 
went with no major change in the general scene, 
though the stage was more and more clearly 
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Egyptian workers cleaning cotton 


being set for what happened in 1952. From 
Britain’s point of view, of course, the revolution 
that dethroned Farouk in 1952 is an Egyptian 
domestic concern only. The old school of 
politicians, whether Wafdist or independent, 
had been all equally in favour of a strong army. 
It was regarded both as a symbol and as a 
necessary adjunct of Egypt’s new position in the 
world. There is, perhaps, a poetic justice in 
the way in which the position of these men, pre- 
dominantly large land-owners, has been over- 
thrown almost as completely as that of Farouk. 
It was not thus that they planned the army 
would be used. 

What relationship between Britain - and 
Egypt will finally emerge remains at present 
unknown, but Egypt evinces the clearest pos- 
sible desire to stand on her own feet, even if 
she seems only dimly conscious of the difficul- 
ties of doing so. From the point of view of the 
general organization of government, she has 
little to fear. The superstructure was well and 
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truly built in the 1920’s on the basis of Cromer’s 
foundation. The last British advisers have now 
left the Egyptian civil service, and the way the 
survivors were bundled out in the last months 
of 1951 was a particularly unhappy example of 
the effects of exaggerated nationalist feeling. 
There remain, however, well-trained Egyptian 
civil servants in all branches of the adminis- 
tration. Many are British educated, and almost 
all have worked, in their formative years, with 
British seniors. 
British civil-service values are fairly generally 
appreciated, though naturally these are 
sometimes difficult to apply in the local 
circumstances. 

The bigger doubts looming ahead for Egypt 
are of quite a different order. They are econo- 
mic in nature, and it is difficult to see how they 
can avoid, with the passage of timc, getting 
worse rather than better. General Neguib 
is likely to be made acutely aware of these 
problems just as soon as bis administration has 
to face them frankly. How Egypt alone can 
assume full financial responsibility for the 
installations of the Canal Zone may be the most 
immediate of these questions. But it is only the 
spearpoint of a more general one: whether 
the Egyptian economy can afford to keep up a 
large army, with its immensely expensive 
requirements in equipment. And even this is 
only a special part of a still more general ques- 
tion. How is the Egyptian economy to main- 
tain even its existing standards of living if the 
population continues to increase at the present 
rate ? 

To look at this question in perspective, we 
must recognize that there are no effective pos- 
sibilities of Egyptian emigration, nor are there 
any important areas of unexploited land left 
to develop. The population-increase itself is, 
of course, not peculiar to Egypt ; it is a prob- 
lem common to all high birth-rate countries 
where infant mortality has been sharply reduced 
by modern medical services. Yet it seems prob- 
able that Egypt may be one of the first coun- 
tries in which this awkward question is raised 
in an acute form. The leaders of Egypt’s 
modern twenty millions may well pause to 
think, before they decry British rule too harshly, 
that without the modern services it has be- 
queathed them the twenty millions could never 
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have existed at all. To take one example only : 
As is well known, the production of high 
quality cotton has become more and more the 
backbone of the Egyptian economy. This 
dependence on a single crop is fully justified 
by the natural suitabilities of the Egyptian land 
and climate ; and over the years Britain has 
continually been Egypt’s best customer. 
Furthermore, the research work centred in 
Giza has been based upon British inspiration 
and organization. 

General Neguib’s programme comprises the 
breaking of the economic power of the large 
landowners, as well as the political power of the 
class from which they spring. The old, at one 
time crucial, distinction between Wafd and 
independent has been forgotten. In these 
circumstances, it is natural that both the older 
politicians and the younger members of their 
clans should feel somewhat uneasy and un- 
happy. But this class includes some of the most 
highly educated men in Egypt, and General 
Neguib must find some way of fitting their 
capacities and qualities into harmony with 
those of his young revolutionaries. . The 
economic and co-operative organization needed 
to get the best out of the soil in the new condi- 
tions will require all the skill and devotion 
available. 

One of the major dilemmas confronting 
modern Egypt is the proper weight that should 
be given to industry. Until recently, the 
country has always been exclusively agricul- 
tural and there undoubtedly its real talents lie. 
Yet from the 1920’s industrialization has been 
talked about, and from the 1930's actively 
pursued. The twin motives were the somewhat 
naive one of adding to national prestige, and 
the genuine recognition that some outlet for 
the population increase of the future should be 
prepared in advance. Unfortunately, in condi- 
tions such as those of Egypt, there are serious 
drawbacks to a policy of industrialization. 
Lacking raw materials, save cotton, Egypt has 
no obvious industries to begin upon, with the 
exception of cotton-spinning. At once the 
dilemma becomes apparent that new industries 
can only be born if sheltered by a tariff ; and 
hence prices to the average consumer are 
higher than they need be. Though the usual 
Egyptian assumption is that such industries 
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GENERAL NEGUIB, with a bust of Arabi Pasha, 
leader of the revolt of 1882 


must be given whatever protection or subsidy 
they need in order to survive, an objective 
valuation may query the balance of advan- 
tage. 

The recent development of the synthetic 
production of calcium nitrate, based on oil 
fuel, in Suez is one of the happier results of 
modern industrial inventiveness in Egypt. 
Great things have been hoped, too, from the 
development of electric power at the Assuan 
dam, including the working of rich iron ore 
deposits in the nearby desert. But ideas of 
this sort have been mooted and planned for 
decades, yet continue to lag in their fruition. 
General Neguib’s problems are more im- 
mediate. All his wisdom, and that of his co- 
revolutionaries, will be needed to make sure 
that the further development of the new re- 
public follows the path of reasonable progress. 
The final settlement of the long dispute with 
Britain will give him his real chance. 








The Louisiana Purchase, 


1803: 


America Moves West 


150 years ago General 
Bonaparte sold to the United States 
the vast Bourbon heritage along the banks of the 
Mississippi which is now the American Middle West 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


diplomats signed a treaty in Paris in 

accordance with which the United 
States acquired 900,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. Out of this enormous tract, known as 
the Louisiana Purchase, were carved Louisiana 
itself, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and the greater part of Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana. The price of this 
block of real estate, plus the assumption of 
certain claims of American citizens against 
France, came to fifteen million dollars. The 
interest payments incidental to the final settle- 
ment raised the total eventually to $27,267,622, 
or about four cents an acre. The diplomats 
engaged in these negotiations, Robert R. 
Livingston and James Monroe for the United 
States, Talleyrand and Barbé-Marbois for 
France, had been haggling over the transfer of 
New Orleans and the delta of the Mississippi 
from France to the United States for over a 
year. Not one of them guessed, when the 
Negotiations began, that General Bonaparte, 
at that time First Consul of France but actually 


O N MAY 2ND, 150 YEARS ago, two American 
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dictator, would suddenly decide to liquidate 
the French empire. When the General offered 
a favour suitors did well to waste no time in 
acceptance. In signing the treaty, therefore, 
the Americans acted without the knowledge or 
authorization of President Jefferson or of James 
Madison, his Secretary of State. 

The four diplomats involved were all dis- 
tinguished men. Livingston was a prominent 
member of a great New York family, a member 
of the committee which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, and a former Chancellor of 
the State of New York. He had refused a post 
in Jefferson’s cabinet before he was asked to 
go to France as Minister. In the days before 
the telegraph and the steamboat, an American 
minister to Europe was forced to act on his own 
initiative in times of crisis. Livingston did not 
complain. Sometimes he may have resented 
being left in the dark as to the Administration’s 
wishes, but he suffered from no doubts of his 
own ability to grapple with any diplomatic 
problem that might arise. 

To help him in his negotiations, Jefferson 
sent over as his special representative James 
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The United States, 1803-1812 


Monroe, whose name is now associated with 
one of the chief dogmas of American foreign 
policy. This rather colourless man had already 
had a notable career as Minister to France and 
as Governor of Virginia, thanks, according to 
his biographer, to “ untiring application and 
indomitable perseverance.” In another four- 
teen years this same application and persever- 
ance would open the doors for him into the 
White House. His arrival in Paris, just in time 
to figure in the negotiations initiated by Living- 
ston, was not welcomed. Livingston felt 
perfectly capable of conducting negotiations 
by himself. In recounting the events after- 
wards he always insisted that the terms of the 
purchase were practically agreed upon before 
Monroe presented his credentials. Monroe, 
on the other hand, contended that Napoleon’s 
abrupt decision coincided with the news that 
the American Minister Plenipotentiary, bring- 
ing fresh demands with him, had landed at 
Havre. 

Of the two French negotiators Talleyrand, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, was unquestion- 
ably the more formidable. As a political exile 
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he had sought refuge in America, where he 
lived for two years, but unlike most of his com- 
patriots he had returned to Europe with a dis- 
like for the American people. There was no 
market in the new world for his elegant irony, 
no inclination to condone his faults, no demand 
for his peculiar talents. This dislike of America 
was sharpened by his failure to extract a bribe 
from American commissioners recently sent 
over to adjust outstanding claims with the 
French government. It was made clear to them 
that it would be useless to open proceedings 
until they had made a substantial present to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Instead of 
digging into their pockets, the indignant com- 
missioners immediately returned home and 
published the facts to the world. Talleyrand 
never forgave them. Personal resentment, 
therefore, as well as colonial ambition for 
France, always coloured his relations with 
American ministers. Talleyrand was a more 
ardent advocate of American colonization than 
Napoleon himself, and it was he who inspired 
much of the enthusiasm for overseas projects. 

Barbé-Marbois, Napoleon’s director of the 








From an engraving in The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


TALLEYRAND, French Foreign Secretary 


Treasury, was less venal than Talleyrand and 
better disposed towards America. An honest 
politician, he served successive régimes in 
France to the best of his ability. His know- 
ledge and friendly understanding of the United 
States had been strengthened by several years’ 
residence as consul in Philadelphia and by an 
American marriage. At the same time he was a 
shrewd bargainer. When Napoleon suddenly 
decided to bring the discussions to an end by 
offering for sale the whole of Louisiana, Barbé- 
Marbois, perhaps more alive to the value of the 
colony, did not hesitate to raise Napoleon’s 
demand from fifty to a hundred million francs. 
In the end they compromised on a total pay- 
ment of eighty millions. 

These then were the men who, brought 
together to discuss the sale of New Orleans, 
signed a treaty that doubled the territory of the 
United States, and that Jefferson fondly be- 
lieved would separate Americans forever from 
the affairs of Europe. Throughout the dis- 
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cussions the Frenchmen were in a more 
strategic position for bargaining than the 
Americans, as they could always fall back on 
the impossibility of persuading the First Consul 
to agree to any concessions. Lack of time—it 
was always possible that General Bonaparte 
would change his mind—prevented Livingston 
and Monroe from consulting Washirgton. 
They knew that Jefferson had the warmest feel- 
ings for France, but even Jefferson had admitted 
that France and the United States could never 
live happily side by side. In order to maintain 
good relations, France would have to lay the 
ghost of a French colony in the Mississippi 
valley. No wonder Jefferson was alarmed when 
he saw the world’s foremost military power, 
directed by one of the greatest soldiers of all 
time, about to occupy a position of such import- 
ance to the United States. “ The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans,” 
wrote Jefferson, “‘ we must marry ourselves to 
the British fleet and nation.””’ When Livingston 
opened that letter he must have wondered 
whether war could possibly be avoided. 
Those like Jefferson who knew the temper 
of the west had foreseen that westerners would 
not long remain in the Union unless the govern- 
ment could secure for them free navigation on 
the Mississippi. The surplus crops of the west 
were already finding their way to a market. 
From the farm where they were grown the 
cargoes of wheat and corn, meal and flour, pork, 
bacon, and whisky, were floated south down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. In the long trip, 
drifting by day and tied to some convenient 
shore by night, the farmer boatmen had time 
to gossip over the trade in which they ventured. 
As long as Spain was in control of the Mis- 
sissippi they felt tolerably safe. Spain at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was an 
easy-going nation, unwilling or unable to inter- 
fere with the activities of American frontiers- 
men. But when rumours reached American 
ears that Spain had been forced to sell Louisiana 
the dolce far niente picture changed overnight. 
Spain could be bluffed or bullied, but an eager 
France, determined to re-establish her Ameri- 
can empire, presented a very different prob- 
lem. As westerners discussed their fate, New 
Orleans officials quietly posted a proclamation 
ending the-right of up-river exporters to deposit 
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-heir produce at New Orleans and thence export 
them. Actually, France had nothing to do 
with the order, which was a belated Spanish 
attempt to put a stop to smuggling. But the 
frontiersmen knew nothing of these circum- 
stances. In their eyes this was an example of 
the treatment they eould expect from the new 
masters of the Mississippi. 

Meanwhile Jefferson’s enemies had been 
busily fomenting the already existing unrest 
on the frontier. They wanted an immediate 
settlement of the Louisiana question, and they 
accused Jefferson of hopeless vacillation, not 
realizing that he had his own devious ways of 
getting what he wanted. At the same time that 
he was expounding his political philosophy to 
Livingston, he was in constant touch with a 
French economist friend, Pierre Samuel Du 
Pont. Du Pont had been one of the most 
ardent supporters of the American colonists. 
After the war was over he continued to con- 
sider himself a link between France and the 
young republic of the west, and he placed at 
the disposal of his friends in both countries his 
wide knowledge of men and affairs. Towards 
the end of his life he settled in America, and 
it was his son who founded the powder mill at 
Wilmington which developed into the company 
that has played such an important part in the 
industrial growth of the United States. 

Jefferson’s friend, a far-sighted engineer, 
economist, philosopher and man of the world, 
pointed out that General Bonaparte was always 
in need of money, and that though he would 
never agree that Americans had any God- 
given right to devour the whole continent, he 
might well be persuaded to sell New Orleans 
and the Florida territory. True to his training 
and to his doctrine, Du Pont devised an econo- 
mical solution to a political problem. As it 
turned out, Napoleon was even more in need 
of money than Du Pont guessed. By the 
year 1803 he was beginning to feel that Talley- 
rand’s policy of restoring the peace of Europe 
and directing the energies of France toward the 
creation of an empire in the new world could 
never be realized. That policy hinged on the 
French possessions in the West Indies, and of 
those possessions the most important was St. 
Domingo, more familiarly known today as 
Haiti. 


At the outbreak of the French Revolution 
nearly two-thirds of the commercial interests 
of France were centred in this island. Paris 
swarmed with Creole families who drew their 
incomes from the sugar, coffee and cotton grown 
in the West Indies. No doubt General Bona- 
parte heard a good deal about the West Indies 
from his wife, Josephine de Beauharnais, who 
came from an old but impoverished Martinique 
family. The turmoil of the Revolution, fol- 
lowed by the liberation of 500,000 negro slaves, 
left behind it in St. Domingo a trail of desola- 
tion and misery. Unfortunately for France, a 
remarkable negro, Toussaint de |l’Ouverture, 
had set his heart on establishing in St. Domingo 
an independent state. If he had not defied 
Napoleon the wave of French empire would 
have rolled on to Louisiana and swept far up 
the Mississippi. His defiance ended in sur- 
render and death, but the French troops who 
were unlucky enough to be sent out to quell the 
revolt paid a high price for what was to prove 
only a temporary success. No sooner had rein- 
forcements arrived than they were consumed 
by the ferocity of the black army and the 
ravages of yellow fever. When the hard truth 
came home to him that there could be no 
enduring restoration of French rule in St. 
Domingo, Napoleon’s American projects re- 
ceived a staggering blow from which they 
never recovered. 

So long as there was any chance of rebuild- 
ing his colonial empire, Napoleon was careful 
to avoid any move that might lead to hostilities 
with England, but with the failure of the St. 
Domingo venture his thoughts turned back to 
Europe. England now stood out as the one 
opponent in Napoleon’s war to end war. As 
he girded himself for the struggle he must have 
known that his American possessions would 
fall an easy prey to the British navy. St. 
Domingo was the gate to the western empire. 
Once he had convinced himself that he could 
not hold the gate, the nebulous empire beyond 
had to be abandoned too. Even if the hated 
British did not seize it, he would ultimately 
lose it to America. Granted the character of the 
American pioneer, there was no bulwark France 
could oppose to the rising tide of American 
expansion. Why then not sell to those insistent 
Americans not just New Orleans but the vast 
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From an engraving in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


BARBE-MARBOIS, Director 
of the French Treasury 


territory of unknown extent west of the Mis- 
sissippi ? He would demand a good price for 
it, and the money would go towards recon- 
ditioning his navy for the invasion of England. 
In the end Louisiana was sacrificed to the 
building of flat-boitomed boats that were to 
rot in Boulogne harbour, just as the boats of 
another dictator were to rot in that same 
harbour one hundred and thirty-seven years 
later. 

Plans for the invasion may well have been 
coursing through Napoleon’s mind when he 
summoned Talleyrand immediately after high 
Mass on Easter Day, 1803, and announced 
that he was going to sell Louisiana to the 
Americans. He had already tried to convince 
his brothers Joseph and Lucien of the necessity 
for the sale, but with little success. Lucien, the 
more combative of the two, pointed out that 
the French constitution forbade alienation of 
national territory without a vote of the legis- 
lature. Not only that, insisted Lucien, but 
Napoleon had not performed his part of the 
agreement with Spain, and therefore Louisiana 
was not his to sell. So infuriated was Napoleon 
by the legalistic arguments of a younger brother 
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that he dashed his snuff-box to the floor and 
drove Lucien out of the room. He had every 
right to lose his temper since he knew perfectly 
well that Lucien was right. 

According to the Treaty of San Ildefonso 
which Lucien Bonaparte, on the orders of his 
brother, had helped to negotiate only three 
years before, Spain had agreed to give back the 
Province of Louisiana that she had received 
from France at the end of the Seven Years War. 
In return for Louisiana Spain was to receive a 
large slice of territory in Italy, to be known as 
the Kingdom of Etruria. France must also 
guarantee to secure the consent of the other 
powers to the changes in Italy. Napoleon had 
been so excited by the acquisition of Louisiana 
and the prospect of a colonial empire in America 
that he quite forgot his share of the bargain. 
Instead he set to work to link Louisiana to the 
French islands of the West Indies by supplying 
those islands with articles hitherto purchased 
from the United States. Where an earlier 
generation of French colonial officials had 
sought to connect Louisiana and Canada by a 
chain of fortifications, he would bind Louisiana 
to the West Indies and to Europe by trade. 

The terrible experiences in St. Domingo 
altered the whole picture. The enthusiasm over 
colonies, so carefully nurtured by Talleyrand, 
turned first to indifference then to disgust. 
In an unguarded moment Napoleon was heard 
to exclaim, at an official dinner, “‘ damn coffee, 
damn sugar, damn colonies.” The dream of 
West Indian armadas, and of a thriving French 
civilization across the seas, melted overnight, 
and along with it melted the promise to make 
a young Spanish duke King of Etruria. Lucien’s 
arguments and Talleyrand’s regrets, though 


Talleyrand was too much of a sceptic to regret | 


anything for long, were brushed aside. The 
only thing that remained was the nuisance value 
of Louisiana. It must be sold at once, and the 
American negotiators must be made to pay a 
good price. As for Spain, she was in no posi- 
tion to make her complaints heard. 

On Easter Monday, therefore, the very day 
after Talleyrand and Barbé-Marbois had had 
their interview with Napoleon, Mr. Livingston 
was summoned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Once again the American Minister 
trotted out the old familiar arguments. The 
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United States cared nothing for Louisiana, but 
wanted only West Florida and New Orleans— 
“barren sands and sunken marshes,” he said ; 
“a small town built of wood ; . . . about seven 
thousand souls ” ; a territory important to the 
United States because it contained the mouth 
of some of their rivers, but a mere drain on the 
resources of France. Talleyrand had heard it 
all before. He listened politely and, when 
Livingston finally paused for breath, he broke 
in with his momentous question : “ What will 
you give for the whole ?” For a moment 
Livingston, who was slightly deaf, did not 
understand. When he finally grasped what he 
was being offered, he was careful not to appear 
too eager. The matter demanded reflection. 
He must consult Mr. Monroe, but in the mean- 
time he would be glad to meet Barbé-Marbois 
and explore the possibilities. 

Negotiations got under way at once, and 
within a week the main outlines were settled. 
Monroe himself was so ill he remained on the 
sofa throughout the discussions. Both parties 
understood that they must reach a decision 
quickly. Napoleon’s brothers were known to be 
bitterly opposed to the sale, and it was a ques- 
tion how far their family loyalty could be 
stretched. If the negotiations dragged on, the 
secret was bound to leak out and Napoleon 
might find himself compelled to disown the 
whole scheme. Under these conditions Living- 
ston did well to stop haggling and to agree to 
Barbé-Marbois’ terms. The documents were 
signed on May 2nd, but the treaties were ante- 
dated April 30th, the day the agreement was 
reached. 

Elated though they were at having bought 
an empire, the American diplomats must have 
had serious misgivings as to how their treaty 
would be received at home. They had been 
authorized to obtain New Orleans and as much 
of the Florida territory as they could secure 
east of the Mississippi, but what they had 
actually done was to buy New Orleans and a 
vast undefined stretch of territory west of the 
Mississippi. When they asked for a clearer 
definition of the boundaries they met with no 
satisfaction. “‘I can give you no direction,” 
said Talleyrand, “‘ you have made a noble 
bargain for yourselves, and I suppose you will 
make the most of it.” The United States had 
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By courtesy of Mr. Laurence Gouverneur Hoes 


JAMES MONROE, American Minister 
Plenipotentiary 


bought what originally belonged to France, 
no more and no less. During the forty years of 
Spanish administration the boundaries had 
not changed. So sketchy were the maps that 
Livingston understood that western Florida 
was included in the purchase. Talleyfand did 
not disabuse him. He was quite sure in his 
own mind that Florida still belonged to Spain, 
but it would do no harm if the Americans and 
Spaniards developed a little quarrel of their 
own over frontiers. In all these discussions 
he was no doubt acting under orders of 
Napoleon, who always drafted his treaties in 
such deliberately ambiguous language that 
he could interpret them as he chose. 

Monroe was therefore quite wrong in assum- 
ing that “ the cession of Louisiana was an act 
of great and enlightened policy rather than an 
affair of commerce.” There was nothing en- 
lightened about Napoleon’s decision. He acted 
from a variety of motives, but altruism was not 
one of them. As it turned out, the acquisition 
of the new territory, though it was destined to 
make the United States a great power, was to 
have a curiously different result from what 
Napoleon expected. For the next hundred 








years, instead of becoming a great naval power, 
the United States concentrated on the develop- 
ment of its vast inland empire and left England 
in undisputed possession of the seas. 

But Napoleon had still another object in 
mind. He wanted to strengthen the United 
States temporarily so that she might act as a 
counterweight against England, and yet he 
hoped to prevent the rise of any world power 
in the western hemisphere. The experience 
of history proved that a republican form of 
government, which Napoleon detested, could 
only thrive in a small state. Thus by doubling 
the size of the United States he calculated that 
he was sowing the seeds of her eventual dis- 
solution. Sooner or later the unwieldy republic 
would split apart, and the various pieces might 
well be snapped up again by the European 
powers. Jefferson himself accepted the pos- 
sibility of fission, but he was not disturbed by 
it. Whether the United States remained one 
confederacy, or split into Atlantic and Mis- 
sissippi confederacies, would not affect the 
happiness of either part. 

The only thing that mattered to Jefferson 
was that Europe should be excluded from the 
new world. In his inaugural address he had 
spoken of America as a chosen country with 
room enough for its descendants to the thous- 
andth generation. Now suddenly he was pro- 
posing to double the area of the Union on the 
plea of security. It was a strange fate indeed 
that required the author of the Declaration of 
Independence to buy a foreign colony without 
its consent, and to annex it to the United States 
by an act which he himself admitted made 
blank paper of the constitution. Even more 
strange was the theory, new to international 
law, that security meant freedom from the 
contiguity not of an enemy but of a former ally. 
No doubt it would have suited Jefferson better 
to secure the passage of an amendment to the 
constitution authorizing the acquisition of 
territory, but there was no time for these 
niceties. Livingston and Monroe advised him 
to close the transaction as soon as possible in 
case Napoleon should change his mind. 

The treaty, consisting of three agreements 
dealing with the cession of territory, the pay- 
ment and the claims of American citizens, was 
accordingly submitted to both Houses at a 
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special session of Congress. It was ratified by 
the Senate, October 2oth, by a vote of twenty- 
four to seven. In the debate in the House of 
Representatives on the appropriation of the 
necessary funds, a few members objected to the 
admission of a foreign people to the Union. 
Others argued that the price was exorbitant, 
and that the boundaries had been purposely 
concealed by France, but the opposition was 
half-hearted, and the fifteen millions were 
appropriated by a vote of ninety to twenty-five. 
Those who objécted were the New Englanders, 
who realized that with the addition of this new 
territory the balance of power would inevitably 
turn against them. 

Gouverneur Morris, one of the disgruntled 


Federalists, did not think it mattered whether ff 


the treaty were constitutional or not, for “ at 


the rate things are going, the Constitution can }) 
not last long, and an unbalanced monarchy will } 


be established on its ruins.” Whatever the 
form of government adopted, he considered it 
important to resist every attempt made by 


foreigners to interfere in American domestic | 


concerns. 


There still remained one problem—that of | 


the attitude of the French and Spanish in- 
habitants, who were being handed over from 
one nation to another without any considera- 
tion of their own wishes. For some reason, 
inexplicable to Jefferson, the Louisianians 
believed that French or Spanish sovereignty, 
despite its political absolutism, was more con- 
genial to their easy-going way of life than the 
authority of the republican but officious 
Americans. Jefferson forestalled any danger of 
an anti-American demonstration by despatch- 
ing troops to the scene, and the French prefect 
co-operated by organizing a fete in New Orleans 


on the day of transfer. The celebration began | 


at three o’clock in the afternoon and lasted 
until nine the following morning. Toasts were 
drunk in wines appropriate to the three nations, 
madeira for Jefferson and the United States, 
malaga for Charles IV the King of Spain, and 
pink and white champagne for Bonaparte and 
the French Republic. Dancing continued 
through the night. 

In this way all possible unpleasantness was 
averted, and Jefferson may well have settled 
any qualms of conscience by reflecting that the 
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government of Louisiana rested, if not on the 
consent of the governed, at least on their in- 
difference. He had already decided that the 
affairs of the territory should be administered 
by a Governor and a Council appointed by 
himself. At the same time he promised, in 
accordance with the formula approved by all 
imperialist powers, that a form of government 
would eventually be prepared for the inhabi- 
tants “‘as mild and free as they are able to 
bear.” 

Jefferson was never worried by the incon- 
sistency of not allowing Louisiana self-govern- 
ment until a swarm of American pioneers had 
prepared French and Spanish residents for the 
necessary change. In weighing the national 
interest against constitutional propriety he 
found no difficulty in making his choice. It is 
easy to accuse him, as we accuse all those who 
hold high office, of sacrificing principles to 
expediency, but today, one hundred and fifty 
years after the event, any one who follows the 
meandering negotiations that finally led to the 
Louisiana Purchase will be more than ever 
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By courtesy of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


The Treaty is signed, May 2nd, 1803, from a lithograph by C. Motte, after Victor Adam 


convinced that Jefferson was a great statesman 
as well as a master politician. No one could 
have been more surprised than he when he 
opened the despatch from Livingston and 
Monroe informing him that they had bought 
an empire instead of a city, but he accepted the 
grave issues involved in this staggering deal 
without hesitation. 

He himself wanted to be remembered as 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and as the father of the University of Virginia, 
but posterity would do well to remember him 
also as the man who doubled the area of the 
United States. By so doing he created that vast 
reserve of free land that has done so much to 
shape the course of American history. By 
nature and habit the American is restless. 
Undoubtedly he was destined to inherit the 
earth from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but it 
was the quick action of Livingston and Monroe 
in accepting Napoleon’s offer, combined with 
the magnificent inconsistency of Jefferson, that 
hurried the American into his inheritance. 


North-Eastern England 


in the 


Eighteenth Century 


By the growth of mining and the coal-trade, the social and economic 
character of North-Eastern England was entirely transformed. 





By SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


to build up the English aristocracy and 
landed gentry: the earliest was agricul- 
ture ; next, mines and metal, foremost coal 
and iron, copper, lead, and tin ; third, in point 
of time, came urban rents ; in certain periods, 
fortunes made in the King’s service or in the 
law ; and in all periods, City fortunes and “‘ City 
marriages.” If the History of Parliament 
based on its personnel, that is, on a highly 
representative cross-section of the “ political 
nation,” succeeds in supplying data for even 
approximate outlines of that growth, we shall 
have written an important chapter of English 
social history. But prerequisite to such a sur- 
vey are hundreds of well-documented mono- 
graphs about individuals, families, or regions. 
Professor Hughes’s new book, North Country 


1 Some would name “ sugar ”—the West Indian 
plantations—as a sixth source. I doubt whether it 
can rank with the others. The West Indians cut a 


F= GREAT SOURCES OF WEALTH have gone 


great figure in London society, but I suppose on 
closer enquiry it will be found that the coal mines, 
say of Northumberland, Co. Durham, and Yorkshire 
alone, added greater numbers to Debrett and Burke 
than all the treasure islands of the Caribbean. 


Life in the Eighteenth Century, bearing the sub- 
title “The North East, 1700-1750,” proves 
how much can be achieved by a thorough 
search for local sources and a patient analysis 
of the materials they yield. His work is based 
primarily on the manuscripts of a number of 
Northumbrian and Durham families : Cotes- 
worth and Ellison, Bowes, Liddell, Ridley, etc.; 
and it shows what amazingly rich sources can 
be tapped by breaking away from the tra- 
ditional concentration on metropolitan politics 
and life, and on the activities of leading states- 
men. Of the families which appear in Professor 
Hughes’s book, some were already country 
gentry at the opening of the eighteenth century, 
others were founded by self-made men ; but 
the spectacular rise of them all was bound up 
with developments which transformed the social 
and economic character of the North East. 


The sixteenth century found the Border 


country “ much in poverty and penury,” the 
seventeenth was a period of disasters : the 


2 University of Durham Publications ; Oxford 


University Press (1953), price 30s. 
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Map of North-East England in the Eighteenth Century 


Scottish military occupation, 1639-41, and 
sequestrations and confiscations by the victorious 
Roundheads ; Royalists and Roman Catholics 
being specially numerous in the feudal North. 
By 1715, there was scarcely a Roman Catholic 
gentleman in Northumberland whose estates 
were not heavily mortgaged—“ indeed, one 
begins to suspect,” writes Hughes, “ that the 
last civil war in England, the Jacobite Fifteen, 
was due, in no small degree, to the desperate 
poverty of the northern Catholic gentry, ” and 
that the rising was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the elimination of many old families. 
Their estates were bought by new men who 
had made their money in trade, or by merchant 
families, like the Liddells, who had already 
entered the ranks of the gentry ; and in wealth 
both outstripped by far their predecessors. 
Owing to the greatly retarded social and 
political development of the North, the rise of 
the landed gentry, “the most notable social 
phenomenon in the making of Modern Eng- 
land, ” occurred here a century and a half later 
than in most of the country, while the Indus- 


trial Revolution occurred much earlier : New- 
castle is “‘ the centre of what is in all probability 
the oldest industrial region ” of England. Thus 
the great age of the gentry in those counties was 
made possible by the profits derived from trade, 
mainly coal mining and satellite enterprises : 
which produced “a greater fusion of landed 
and merchant interest in these parts than else- 
where.” Yeomen grew into merchants, and 
merchants into gentry ; and throughout the 
eighteenth century the new northern gentry, 
the Liddells, Carrs, Ellisons, Ridleys, and 
Blacketts, for example, continued to inter- 
marry with local merchant families. 

The most important single collection of 
papers used by Professor Hughes is that of 
William Cotesworth, a name little known hither- 
to owing to the early failure of the family in 
the male line. Described by Hughes as the 
prototype of the new rising men, Cotesworth 
was a yeoman’s son ; born c. 1670, in Teesdale, 
he was apprenticed to a mercer and tallow- 
chandler of Gateshead ; formed a partnership 
with his late master’s son ; and for more than 















WILLIAM COTESWORTH, enterpriser 
and tallow-chandler 


twenty years the tallow and candle business 
constituted his main trading interest he 
worked for the London wholesale market, and 
for local consumption, especially in the coal- 
and lead-mines. “‘ Some idea of . . . the candle- 
trade alone may be gained from Cotesworth’s 
accounts with Sir Henry Liddell for a single 
year, 1716—£237 17s. 14d. for the collieries, 
£6 tos. 7d. ‘for the house’.” But by 1705, 
Cotesworth was engaged in a highly miscel- 
laneous trade, “ exporting grindstones, lead, 
glass bottles, and later salt to Holland, Ham- 
burg, and the Baltic ports, and importing flax, 
hemp, madder, and whalebone in return” ; 
and buying indigo, dyestuffs, hops, sugar, and 
tobacco in the London market : as he put it 
himself, he traded “ in anything he could gain 
by.” Next he turned to a form of transport 
business anticipating railways : in 1705 he 
obtained from the dean and chapter of Durham a 
lease, jointly with Dean Montague himself, of 
exclusive way-leave rights for a term of twenty 
years with leave to build a wagon-way for the 
carriage of coals and grindstofies to Jarrow staith 
from half a dozen adjoining parishes. He came to 
specialize in obtaining way-leave rights of this 


kind, thereby threatening to hold to ransom coal- 
owners of the neighbouring hinterland. 
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By 1710 he himself held shares in various col- 
lieries ; and next started buying up salt-pans : 
he could use in them small coal unfit for the 
London market. By 1715 he claimed to be the 
biggest salt proprietor in the country, paying 
over £1,000 a year in duties, and holding the 
contract for supplying the Victualling Office. 
But even more important became his coal 
interests. In 1711, he negotiated for his 
brother-in-law, Alderman Ramsay, the pur- 
chase of Gateshead and Whickham, “ once 
reputed to be the richest coal-bearing manors 
in the country ” ; and on Ramsay’s death, in 
1716, that estate passed to Cotesworth. More- 
over, since 1710 he had been the moving spirit 
and paid secretary of a powerful coal cartel or 
* Regulation.” 

The coal-trade is naturally given pride of 
place in Professor Hughes’s book, of which 
about one-fourth is taken up by the chapter 
specifically dealing with it. Its story is told in 
concrete terms : as lived by a representative 
group of men. First there is the development 
and technique of coal-mining, and its finance ; 
and next the great problem of marketing the 
coal. At times it was, in the words of one deeply 
concerned in it, “a fighting trade run in a 
tempestuous shallow stream.” Yet another 
one wrote : 


There will always be something to fight about 
in the coal-trade though for all that, there’s few 
that gets into the trade that is willing for to [go ?] 
out, the profit is so great. 


And W. B. Bowes, one of the leading Durham 
coal-owners, wrote in 1720: “ The colliery 
never made less than £1,500 per annum these 
last thirty years past, and made me last year 
£2,500.” 

The question of “ way-leaves” was as 
burning a problem in those early decades of 
the eighteenth century as that of canals became 
in its second half : their course often deter- 
mined what mines could be worked with profit. 
Next there was the problem of the ports : the 
great concern of the coal interests on the Tyne 
was the competition of Sunderland which had 
virgin seams in its immediate hinterland, had 
no old privileged bodies to “oppress” its 
traders, and was some hours’ sailing time 
nearer the London market. This naturally led 
to attempts to “regulate” by agreement the 
proportions of the rival ports ; and the names 
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of those engaged in such negotiations give an 
idea of the character and standing of the leading 
men in the trade : Colonel George Liddell 
(M.P. for Berwick), writing in 1731 to Cotes- 
worth, like himself from the Tyne, mentions 
as spokesmen of the Wear interests Lord Scar- 
brough, J. Hedworth (M.P. for Co. Durham, 
1713-47) and H. Lambton (M.P. for Durham 
City, 1733-61). And whatever the differences 
between the two groups, they were faced by 
common marketing problems, and had a com- 
mon battle to fight with the ships’ masters, the 
London lightermen, and the London dealers. 
Each of these groups, in order to hold its own, 
had to organize itself—there would have been 
anarchy and waste if they had not. Yet such 
** combinations ” were “ in restraint of trade, ”’ 
and savoured of a “ monopoly ” calculated to 
enhance the price of coal. This would rouse 
the London consumer, and bring the City and 
its representatives into the fray. Prosecutions, 
Parliamentary enquiries, and legislation to pre- 
vent such combinations would follow. And 
each party would have M.P.s among its spokes- 
men : the coal-owners would be represented by 
Northumberland and Durham Members (or 
some of their body sitting for outside con- 
stituencies—for instance, the Wortleys) ; the 
ship-masters by Members for Scarborough, 
Yarmouth, etc. ; and the consumer by men 
like Sir John Barnard and Sir William 
Thompson, Members for the City of London, 
or perhaps also by some brewers and distillers— 
great consumers of coal—with seats in the 
House. In 1729, at a conference at the Guild- 
hall, in which the coal-owners met the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, “seven distinguished 
representatives of the Tyne owners, including 
four M.P.s, were present, and Mr. Hedworth 
and Baron Hilton for Wear owners.” So far 
insufficient attention has been paid to that 
aspect of Parliament and of the activities of its 
Members : there was as yet no “ welfare State, ” 
but there was a State which looked after produc- 
tion and had to deal with a multitude of new 
problems raised by changes in its methods and 
in transport ; and more patient, honest work 
was done in this matter by Members with local 
knowledge and local interests, and inspired by 
the exuberant and creative spirit of the time, 
than they and their period are credited with. 
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“* Local issues . . .,”” writes Professor Hughes, 
“ —the Wear navigation in 1747 and 1760 [in 
elections for Durham city], the threat to the 
time-honoured grazing rights of Newcastle 
freemen on the Town Moor in 1774—were the 
staple of politics in the eighteenth century. ” 
Even the subjects on which the Northumber- 
land and Durham Members spoke in the House 
were mostly local ; and they themselves were, 
as a rule, of the county (least at Berwick, a 
Government borough “ where a combination 
of military, ordnance, custom house, and post 
office tipped the balance”). There was re- 
markable continuity in the representation of 
Durham city : a Lambton represented it in 
unbroken succession from 1733 to 1813, and a 
Tempest from 1742 to 1800, when the male 
line became extinct. “ There is no case of a 
local tradesman being returned for the city 
during the century...” 

At Newcastle the picture is rather different. 

Sir Henry Liddell of Ravensworth was Member 

from 1700 to 1710 (he still owned a family house 

in the town) ; William Wrightson, Member from 

1710-1722, had married a local merchant’s 

daughter ; while William Carr (1722-34), the 

Blacketts (1710-77), the Fenwicks (1727-47), and 

the Ridleys (1747-1836) all had long-established 

trading connexions in the town. . . It is significant 
that the attempts of a powerful “ stranger ”’ like 

George Bowes of Streatlam to insinuate himself 

into the borough by getting himself made a 

freeman were frustrated. 

But what about “ Whigs” and “ Tories” 
in a region where in view of the strength of 
Catholics and Non-Jurors, and the proximity 
of Scotland, those divisions had been specially 
marked and could be expected to survive 
longer? At a by-election in 1748, a “ Tory” 
country gentleman, R. Algood, stood for 
Northumberland against Lord Ossulston 
(eldest son of Lord Tankerville), the official 
Whig candidate. H. T. Carr wrote about it to 
Henry Ellison, his brother-in-law (they were 
married to the two daughters of William 
Cotesworth) : 


I should certainly vote for Lord O. if he had 
been opposed by any person reasonably suspected 
of Jacobitism, but considering Mr. Algood’s good 
character and his zealous behaviour in the late 
Rebellion, I cannot bring myself to vote against 
him in favour of the son of a man who, though 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, deserted it so 
shamefully in the time of danger and who him- 
self seems to have nothing said in his favour but 
that he is a Whig set up by the Whig Party. who 





I wish had made choice of a man of more merit, 
as I think we shall look a little too sour and shew 
ourselves too irreconcilable to the bare name of a 
Tory if we can’t be so far soften’d and reconciled 
by Mr. Algood’s behaviour as to look upon him 
almost as one of ourselves, but must to a man 
oppose him. 


And Robert Ellison, a kinsman of Henry’s and 
Collector of Customs at Newcastle, reported, 
though apparently he himself favoured Ossuls- 
ton “The general bent of the people’s 
inclination is to Mr. Algood in preference to 
Lord O.” ; and he added that there was 
personal resentment against the Lord : “he 
being a stranger in the country and a military 
gent and son of a peer are most industriously 
propagated ”’—arguments most effective in 
eighteenth-century county elections though 
hardly of a “ party ” character. And Algood, 
not Ossulston, was returned with the support 
even of “several of the Dissenters, nay some 
of the Ministers. . . .” 

- Even more remarkable was the by-election 
in Co. Durham caused in 1760 by the death of 
George Bowes. The Whig candidate was Sir 
Thomas Clavering ; Lord Ravensworth, one 
of his supporters, wrote about him to the Duke 
of Newcastle : “‘ His is a very old family in the 
county, it has been as true a one for the 
Protestant Succession and to the present Royal 
Family, I may say, without exception as any 
in it.” But the Earl of Darlington, another 
prominent Whig, head of the powerful Vane 
family, and a relative and political associate of 
the Duke, had forestalled Ravensworth and 
secured the Duke’s support for Robert Shafto. 
Newcastle’s embarrassment was increased still 
further by the discovery that Shafto’s father and 
family “‘ were always very violent Tories, ” 
though “ this gentleman I hear is not.” The 
Duke had felt certain all along that the Tories 
would “‘ take the side where they can do the 
most mischief,” and now he foresaw that 
because of Shafto’s family antecedents they 
would incline toward him. He therefore ap- 
pealed for help and mediation to Trevor, 
Bishop of Durham, and as such in control of 
one of the greatest electoral interests in the 
county. But Trevor meant first to feel its pulse 
at the general meeting : he would not risk 
appearing on the weaker side, and would there- 
fore follow and not try to force the bent of the 





county. He wrote to the Duke of Newcastle on 
October 7th, 1760, the day before the general 
meeting : 

Shafto has been with me to declare his attach- 
ment to the Govt., in which I believe him sincere, 
but the Tories are certainly pleased with his 
standing and glad to join him. _ The run for him 


is certainly very great and he gets on much faster 
without expence than the other does with it. .. , 


And again on the day after the meeting : “ Mr. 


Shafto in the meeting declared his attachment | 
to the Govt. upon Whig principles... .” And § 
so Shafto had the support of the Tories al- 


though he stood “ upon Whig principles, ” and 
of the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Darlington, 
and the Bishop of Durham, in spite of his Tory 


antecedents. Let those who know everything [) 


about Whigs and Tories, and confidently 


operate with those denominations, disentangle | 


such politics in terms of parties. 

A new and remarkable intervention on the 
side of Clavering was a circular addressed by 
John Wesley to the Methodists on November 
20th, 1760 : 

I earnestly desire all who love me to assist 
him—to use the utmost of their power : what they 
do, let them do it with all their might : Let not 
sloth nor indolence hurt a good cause ; only let 
them not rail at the other candidates. They may 
act earnestly and yet civilly. Let all your doings 
be done in charity and at the peril of your souis 
receive no bribe. 

Shafto won the election, and retained the seat 
until 1768 ; Clavering held it from 1768 till 


1790. And here I add a few facts concerning | 


these two Members for Co. Durham for the 
benefit (and exercise) of those who continue to 
attach the labels of “W” and “T™” to the 
names of Members in the reign of George III. 
Shafto, the “ Tory,” voted against General 
Warrants in 1764, and in 1765 received a 
Secret Service pension from the Rockingham 
Administration ; Clavering, the “ Whig,” in 
his first years in Parliament seems to have voted 
with the Opposition, but during the American 
Revolution, though independent and occasion- 
ally voting on the popular side, he supported 
Lord North and adhered to him till the end in 
March, 1782. 

It would be difficult to do full justice to the 
range of subjects covered by Professor Hughes’s 
book ; and whatever he deals with, farming, 
schools and colleges, or “diversions” the 
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story is mostly told in quotations from con- 
temporary correspondence (the letters addres- 
sed to William Cotesworth by his sons from 
Sedbergh, Cambridge, or London, make fas- 
cinating reading). But occasionally the reader 
is overwhelmed by technicalities, not always 
explained with sufficient clearness. Another 
lapse, surprising in one so scholarly as Professor 
Hughes, is the way in which sometimes in 
quoting he mixes his own summary with the 
actual words of a letter. Here is an example 
from that of the Duke of Newcastle to Bishop 
Trevor, of September 29, 1760 (pages 285-6) : 
I know how much I can depend,on your 
judgement . . . and am glad Ld. Darlington and 


you are united ... Desires you will do what, 
upon the most cool consideration you shall think 


most conducive to the interest of the publick.. . 
for the establishment of my friend, Lord 
Darlington’s interest... 

Sends the letters which have passed upon the 
subject. You will see that in my letters to Sir 
Thomas Clavering and Lord Ravensworth, I have 
declared... 

“* Desires ” and “ Sends the letters which have 
passed upon the subject” are Hughes’s sum- 
maries, and not the Duke’s words, but appear 
in the text without anything to distinguish 
them. Lastly, I must demur against the use of 
the § sign for folio of a MS. : nothing is gained 
by this extraordinary innovation—32912 § 209, 
is no shorter than 32912, f. 209, and only by 
one letter shorter than the more elaborate sign 
used by £.H.R. : 32912, fo. 209. 


The illustrations are reproduced from “‘ North Country Life in the Eighteenth Century ” 
by permission of the publishers 
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The Cotswold Region 


N MODERN TIMES A MUCH wider gulf has 
| ta between the local and the general 

historian than existed in the early days of 
English historical research—the age of Dugdale, 
Tanner, Madox and Rymer. Until very 
recently, local history tended to be the work of 
enthusiastic amateurs, dominated by genea- 
logical interests and lacking contact with the 
main trends of historical interpretation. One 
of the obvious reasons for the want of general 
understanding, evident in much work by local 
historians, has been the restricted area of their 
interests. There is, however, a new method of 
approach which may resolve this problem, and 
that is through the development of regional 
history. Regional studies have formed the basis 
of the historical work of some of our leading 
contemporary scholars (one thinks of Sir 
Frank Stenton’s work on the Northern Dane- 
law). There are, of course, some good examples 
of county histories—not the old-style histories, 





written parish by parish, but studies of a county 
as a whole during a restricted, and therefore 
manageable, period of time. Yet the county is 
seldom a very satisfactory area for historical 
work, since recognizably distinct economic, 
social and cultural regions usually spill over 
county boundaries. The region itself, on the 
other hand, has special advantages as a field 
for study. If it is not too big, it presents an 
opportunity—impossible on the scale of the 
parish, and difficult on the scale of the nation— 
of writing history as, after all, it should be 
written : as one whole process, instead of in a 
series of separate economic, political and con- 
stitutional compartments. 

The Cotswold Hills form a very suitable 
region for this kind of investigation.’ 

1 As was recognized by the School of History at 
Birmingham University which, on the eve of the 
war, set up an organization entitled the Cotswold 


Survey for the collection of Cotswold material and, 
incidentally, the training of researchers. 
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Brimscome, Gloucestershire, a Cotswold village : “no substitute for first-hand acquaintance.” 
ig q 


possess a distinct geographical character, and 
they have, or had, a cultural unity, noticeable 
at a glance in their ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture. In their medieval heyday, they 
were adequately linked by roads and market 
centres, both internally and with the outside 
world. They were also economically specialized 
as a wool-producing area, and included an 
industrial area concerned with the manufacture 
of woollen cloth. As for documentation—the 
fact that most of the region is contained in 
Gloucestershire eases the researcher’s path ; 
for the Worcestershire, Oxfordshire and Wilt- 
shire periphery do not present great problems. 
Finally, since all historians build upon the 
work of their predecessors, the investigator of 
the Cotswolds has the advantage of the excel- 
lent specialized work on certain aspects of the 
region’s history, like that of the late Professor 
Eileen Power on the wool trade. 
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How does one set about the task of inves- 
tigating the life of such a region ? It is one 
thing to dabble by picking up scraps of informa- 
tion here and there from the indices of general 
works on economic history, by reading 
occasional parish histories or by dipping into 
popular volumes of the guide-book type. But 
it is another matter to plunge seriously into 
the vast body of scattered and, perhaps, on the 
face of it, unpromising original source material. 
Where to make the plunge is the problem, and 
perhaps there is no easy answer. 

Undoubtedly, the first need is to know 
intimately the topography of the region and, 
as it were, to get the “ feel” of the area. To 
begin with, there is no substitute for the first- 
hand acquaintance which results in dirty boots 
—a sort of acquaintance that needs to be con- 
stantly renewed—and which in the Cotswolds, 
at any rate, is also a source of increasing 
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pleasure. But that is not all. Practical topo- 
graphical knowledge needs to be checked and 
extended by the use of ordnance survey maps 
and dictionaries of place names. Unfortunately, 
no Gloucestershire volume has been published 
by the English Place Name Society, so the 
researcher has to make do with E. Ekwall’s 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place Names and 
W. St. Clair Baddeley’s little Gloucestershire 
Place Names. Other essential topographical 
aids exist, but beyond Anderson’s English 
Hundred Names—South Western Counties I 
shall not at present go. 

It is important, as early as possible, to get 
some idea of the region as a whole, preferably 
by the study of a document or documents 
through which some of the essential facts con- 
cerning all the villages of the region at about 
the same date can be known. England is lucky 
in its possession of the Domesday Survey of 
1086 ; although this document cannot be 
expected to tell us everything about the economy 
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Detail of a deed of 1450, a settlement of a dispute about tithes 
' between the Abbots of Evesham and the Rector of Broadwell, near Stow-on-the-Wold 
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and social structure of a given region, it still | 


has a lot to tell us. 


stand at least the main outlines of landed} 


property, population, social structure and com- 
parative land-values over the whole region. 
For most English counties, the Domesday 
Survey has been edited by eminent historians 
in the appropriate volume of the Victoria 
County History. Not so, however, for Glouces- 
tershire, and therefore we must have recourse 
to the late eighteenth-century edition published 
by the Record Commission. The analysis of 
Domesday statistics is a fascinating business, 
and for the Cotswolds one fact clearly emerges, 
namely, that the thick prehistoric and Roman 
settlement that we know to have existed was 
consolidated by the Anglo-Saxons, who con- 
tinued, except, perhaps, at the western edge, 
the policy of forest clearance. As a result, 
wealth in the Cotswolds in 1086, judged by 


Above all, it gives us a} 
homogeneous impression, so that we can under- | 
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taxation assessments, was greater than in the} 
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potentially more fertile vale—though, even so, 
considerably lower than the taxable wealth of 
the heavily populated Eastern counties. Domes- 
day Book also gives a first impression of the 
considerable extent of the ecclesiastical estates 
of the Cotswolds—in particular, of the ancient 
Benedictine houses of St. Peter’s, Gloucester ; 
Winchcombe ; Worcester; Pershore ; and 
Evesham. In regard to lay property, we have 
to be prepared for considerable changes during 
the middle ages—though the grip of the Fitz- 
harding heirs of the Domesday Berkeleys, on 
the south-western edge of the wolds, was pro- 
longed throughout the period. We have to be 
prepared, too, for extensions of ecclesiastical 
land ownership, especially in the twelfth 
century when new houses such as those of 
Cirencester (Augustinian) and Bruern and 
Kingswood (Cistercian) make their appearance, 
not to speak of lands belonging to establish- 
ments outside the Cotswolds, such as the 
Knights Templars with their estate at Guiting, 
Osney Abbey with its possessions at Bibury and 
elsewhere, and the nunnery of the Holy Trinity 
at Caen (Normandy) with its manor of 


Even after studying such a basic original 
source for regional history as Domesday Book, 
it is not advisable to go on straight away to 
other original sources. Most English counties 
have their old county historians whose spade- 
work must not be neglected, for even where 
their historical knowledge may have been 
lacking their topographical knowledge was 
usually considerable. Many of them wrote 
either before or during the great enclosure 
movements, and consequently knew the 
countryside when, in certain aspects, it was 
near to medieval conditions. In other words, 
they knew the remnants of the old village com- 
munities, still governed in much of their 
activities by immemorial custom. Some of 
these county historians, of whom Sir William 
Dugdale, author of the Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, is the most famous and the most learned, 
were members of the county gentry and had 
access to private collections of documents in 
the houses of their social equals. The best of 
the older books on the Cotswolds is the history 
of Gloucestershire by Samuel Rudder, a late 
eighteenth-century expansion of Sir Thomas 











Atkyns’ work on the county which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of the century. Atkyns 
was a gentleman and his work is heavily biased 
in the direction of manorial genealogy. Rudder,” 
however, was a Cirencester printer and, though 
his manorial histories are inadequate, he was 
obviously interested in the economic and social 
structure of the county he knew. Each parish 
history contained in his work includes a brief— 
and invaluable—résumé of the prevailing type 
of agriculture, or industry, the date of enclosure 
(where applicable), and often some pungent 
remark about climatic conditions. For a more 
general, and certainly more expert, view of 
Cotswold agriculture at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, the work of the Board of Agri- 
culture’s reporter, William Marshall, should be 
used. Marshall has much to say about the 
open-field Cotswold agriculture as well as 
about the new enclosed régime. His des- 
cription of the mixed farming, which aimed to 
stiffen and fertilize the light Cotswold soils by 
folding sheep on the arable fields, is as impor- 
tant for the understanding of medieval Cots- 
wold wool-production as is an appreciation of 
the part played by the unploughed sheep runs 
on the wolds. It is because Cotswold soil is 
not fertile that the unit of medieval land-tenure 
—the yardland—included twice as much arable 
land as the yardland of the fertile clay midlands 
(48-60 acres as against 24-30 acres). 


The secret of fruitfully investigating a 
region’s past is undoubtedly the use of as wide 
a variety of material as possible. This precept 
could, in any case, be deduced from our 
declared aim of making regional history a 
synthesis of all its aspects. There is also the 
point that evidence will not be so abundant 
that we can avoid the need to bring every scrap 
of available information to bear. For the middle 


2 Rudder, if used critically, will be of great use 
to the Cotswold historian—of much greater use than 
Skelton on Oxfordshire or Aubrey on Wiltshire. 
Habington, a late sixteenth-century writer, and his 
later follower Nash are better on Worcestershire. 
But apart from Broadway and its environs, and a few 
enclaves of Worcester bishopric and cathedral 
property, there was not much of the county in the 
Cotswold region. The volumes of the Victoria 


County History (to come to modern times) do not 
help a great deal. Of the most important for our 
purpose—the Gloucestershire History—only a pre- 
liminary volume has yet appeared. 








ages, the type of evidence which the historian 
usually hopes to use as his foundation is the 
written by-product of the system of landed 
property, the private and fragmentary exten- 
sions, as it were, of the all-embracing royal sur- 
vey of 1086. What we expect to find are 
charters, which record the transfer of lands 
and rights arising from the land ; surveys of 
manor ; accounts of estate officials ; records of 
courts. Often our expectations are disappointed, 
but surely some materials survive for our chosen 
area. Church estates, as we know, were prom- 
inent, and abbeys and bishoprics, of course, 
preserved their muniments rather more dili- 
gently than the laymen. Here, indeed, we shall 
not be altogether disappointed. Pershore 
Abbey, on the banks of the Worcestershire 
Avon, owned the famous Cotswold village of 
Broadway and the less well-known villages of 
Cowley and Hawkesbury. Its title deeds were 
entered up im extenso in a Cartulary which is 
now in the Public Record Office, along with 
some abbey estate accounts and court rolls. 
Evesham Abbey owned Cotswold property, 
including the picturesque village of Bourton- 





Above : Detail of a charter granted by 
Henry II to Evesham Abbey, now in 
the Public Records Office 


Left : Seal of Evesham Abbey attached 
to a deed of 1450 in the Gloucestershire 
Records Office 


on-the-Water, and about this there is consider- 
able evidence in two unprinted cartularies in 
the British Museum. The Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester Cathedral, heirs to the medieval 
cathedral priory, possess a number of surveys 
of their Cotswold estates, some in manuscript, 
in their well-kept muniment room, and some 
in print in their mid-thirteenth-century estate 
Register, which was edited in the nineteenth 
century and published by the Camden Society. 
The Bishop of Worcester, too, was a Cotswold 
land-owner and twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
surveys of his estates at Blockley, Paxford, 


Bibury and Withington are in print in the | 


Red Book of Worcester. The deeds and charters 
of the Abbot of Winchcombe, who owned the 
Cotswold manors of Sherborne, Yanworth, 
Hawling, Hazleton, and Charlton Abbots, 
besides being the private lord of the three 


Hundreds surrounding Winchcombe town, are | 


printed in two volumes entitled the Landboc. 
Much Winchcombe Abbey material, however, 
is still in manuscript in the custody of the 
Gloucestershire County Archivist. The great 
possessions of St. Peter’s Abbey, Gloucester, 
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are partially recorded in the three-volume 
Cartulary printed in the Rolls Series, but 
another five manuscript registers, as well as 
hundreds of original deeds, lie in the library 
of Gloucester Cathedral, the post-dissolution 
heir to the church and estates of St. Peter’s. 
One could go on with this catalogue, but 
enough has been mentioned to show that there 
is a lot for the Cotswold enthusiast to start on. 

It is, of course, only a beginning. Too much 
medieval agrarian history has been written as 
if the great church estates presented a typical 
social structure. In fact their surveys can be 
very misleading, because church manors tended 
to have many more serfs, and to be worked by 
much more forced labour than was the case on 
the many small estates of the knights of the 
shire. Yet in the collections of charters of the 
big monasteries we find evidence of social 
formations outside them. When land fell by 
purchase or gift into the hands of religious 
houses, their title deeds came too, and it is 
through these title deeds that we see, even 
though somewhat dimly, the sort of properties 
which rich peasant freeholders or obscure 
knights enjoyed before they made them over 
to the monks out of fear of hell fire—or, as 
often happened, sold them cheap because of 
poverty and debt. 

Unfortunately, small land-owners did not 
keep and hand down to posterity such elaborate 
estate records as the bigger proprietors. Con- 
sequently, evidence about their activities is 
indirect. We get some information about their 
estates from Domesday Book—but the process 
of the enfeoffment of lesser military knights of 
great houses was by no means complete in 
1086. If the small land-owners happened to be 
tenants in chief, holding directly from the king, 
the royal escheator would draw up a survey of 
their lands on their death. So the Inquisitions 
Post Mortem, preserved in the Public Record 
Office and dating from the middle of the 
thirteenth century onwards, give us some idea of 
this important cross-section of lay land-owners— 
a cross-section because the class includes both 
very rich and extremely modest persons. 

A very important, though little explored, 
source for the social history of medieval 
England lies in the records of the assizes held 
by the itinerant justices, and of the courts of 
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King’s Bench and Common Pleas. Few of 
these are printed and they are so huge that the 
handling of the originals in the Public Record 
Office is no easy matter. Yet because English- 
men were extremely litigious, a good deal of the 
history of society is reflected in court proceed- 
ings—probably much more than in modern 
times. It was in these courts that lords and 
tenants, or rival landlords, fought for econo- 
mically vital rights of common. The great 
expansion of the cultivated area in the thirteenth 
century resulted in the constant encroachment 
of tillage on woodland pasture—pasture over 
which whole communities had common rights 
and which they were unwilling to see ploughed 
up. Similarly, the public courts saw many a 
struggle between manorial lords and servile 
tenants, who strove to prove that they were of 
free status, and for that reason protected against 
rent increases and certain humiliating customs. 
Some of the court cases have been printed in 
abstract in an early nineteenth-century com- 
pilation known as the Abbreviatio Placitorum. 
Reports of others could be found in Judges’ 
Year Books or in the Note Book of the famous 
thirteenth-century lawyer, Henry Bracton. 

In truth, however, although the cases in the 
Abbreviatio Placitorum tell of many dramatic 
struggles over common rights, enclosures, or 
legal status in the midland and eastern counties, 
Cotswold material is scanty. It may be that the 
pasture of the open wolds was so abundant as 
not to give rise to disputes between rival 
claimants for common rights. But in the case of 
clashes between lords and villeins, evidence is 
also scantier than for the more economically 
advanced south-east of England. We know, 
nevertheless, that there were constant disputes 
between the Abbot of Cirencester and some of 
the townsmen of Cirencester, who claimed pro- 
tected status as tenants of the ancient demesne 
of the crown. There is, moreover, good evi- 
dence, in the form of official surveys, that the 
tenant serfs in the manors of the Abbey of 
Gloucester were pressed hard for labour services 
and other dues—the sort of pressure which 
might be expected to produce a reaction. Un- 
happily, the records of Gloucester Abbey’s 
manorial courts no longer exist. But some of 
Winchcombe Abbey’s manor court records 
do, covering manors adjacent to Gloucester 
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The Bridge, Bradford-on-Avon : 
from medieval times the Cotswolds have been well linked by roads and bridges 


Abbey property. These records show that 
Cotswold peasant life was just as turbulent as 
elsewhere. They also show that Winchcombe 
Abbey tenants had won the commutation of 
their labour dues at a remarkably early date— 
well before the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Since Winchcombe Abbey demesnes continued 
to be cultivated directly by the abbey’s bailiffs, 
henceforth mainly by wage labour, it may 
be that peasant pressure had been successful 
in winning commutation in the teeth of land- 
lord requirements. 

In this article so far, I have dwelt on records 
for the Cotswold region, rather than on the 
region itself—and this survey of the sources is 
by no means exhaustive. For instance, I have 
not yet mentioned a very valuable source of 
information for economic and social historians, 
the taxation returns. In spite of the fame of the 
Cotswolds, only special aspects or particular 
places have been properly investigated, and 
from the point of view of regional history, a 





survey of sources is about as far as we can 
confidently go. Yet a word or two must be 
said about the region’s special features. 


For most people, the medieval Cotswolds 
mean wool. It was wool grown from early 
times as a cash crop, in fact, as an export crop, 
and used in great quantities by the principal 
continental centres of the wool textile industry, 
of which Flanders and Central Italy were pre- 
eminent. It found its market abroad because 
of its fine quality, being the best of the English 
long staple wools, though never priced quite 
so highly as the short staple wool of Hereford 
and Shropshire.* The main producers were the 
big land-owners, who had the resources and the 
marketing opportunities which facilitated large- 
scale production. Totals of flocks are not easy 
to discover, but the nuns of Caen seem to have 


3 According to Rudder, Cotswold wool in his day 
was coarse. It only fetched one-third the price of 
Leominster wool in 1767. 
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A Cotswold beech-copse in winter 


maintained from the twelfth until the fourteenth 
century a flock of more or less 2,000 sheep on 
their manor of Minchinhampton, near Stroud. 
The biggest producer at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century was probably the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Winchcombe. An agent of 
the Florentine Bardi company, named Pegolotti, 
reckoned that they were good for an annual 
yield of 40 sacks, which might represent a 
flock of 10,000 sheep. This was far in excess 
of the wool of the next biggest producer on his 
list, the Cistercian Abbey of Hailés with a yield 
of 20 sacks. However, his list may not have been 
complete, for he omits St. Peter’s Abbey and 
other probable wool-producers. He is also only 
concerned with the produce of the religious 
houses. 

The fifteenth century saw a period of con- 
siderable prosperity in Cotswold wool- 
production. It may be that we are inclined to 
overestimate the productivity of this period. 
Naturally, we are impressed by the archi- 
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tectural evidence of wealth made from wool in 
churches like those at Chipping Campden, 
Northleach and Fairford, all built in the later 
middle ages. We also have evidence of lay 
producers of the fifteenth century in the pub- 
lished letters of merchants of the Staple, like the 
Celys, and land-owners like the Stonors. But 
in the earlier period, too, a lot of wool was 
undoubtedly grown on the Cotswolds, and it 
may have exceeded in quantity that of the 
better-known fifteenth century. References in 
charters show that abbeys such as that of 
Bruern, in the Eastern Cotswolds in Oxford- 
shire, considered its sheepcotes in the Cots- 
wolds villages of Colesborne and Eastleach to 
be the linch-pins of its estate organization— 
and other houses also had their flocks. The 
tenants of the Templars at Temple Guiting in 
the twelfth century had to shear and wash the 
sheep of their lord. The Abbot of Gloucester 
had his sheepcotes scattered all over the 
Western and Central Cotswolds—he pastured 





a flock of 300, for instance, at Temple Guiting 
on the Templars’ own pasture. Evesham and 
Pershore Abbeys had sheep on their Cotswold 
estates, and Cirencester had a flock at its 
manor of Preston. The Bishop of Worcester, 
at the end of the thirteenth century, had pasture 
on his three Cotswold manors of Blockley, 
Bibury and Withington for about 2,500 sheep. 

Lay producers leave less evidence, but we 
know from Smyth of Nibley’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys something about the activities of that 
famous family and its collateral branches. An 
early sixteenth-century Lord Berkeley was 
known as Henry the Sheepmaster, but his 
ancestors might well have claimed a similar 
title. An agreement of 1303 between Thomas 
II, Lord Berkeley, and the Abbot of Kings- 
wood throws an interesting light on sheep- 
farming on the western edge of the wolds. 
On the Berkeley manor of Symonds Hall the 
pastures might be stocked with 800 or more 
sheep belonging to lord and tenants alike ; and 
nearby, the Kingswood granges of Edge, 
Ozleworth and Calcot held the monastic sheep. 
But as we have already seen, sheep on the Cots- 
wolds were not only reared for their wool. 
Their manure yielded an appreciable, though 
less easily calculable, profit. When Lord 
Berkeley’s Symonds Hall flock fell below 800, 
he reckoned that a danger point in the manur- 
ing of his lands had been reached ; so the 
abbey—of which the Berkeleys were founders 
and patrons—had to transfer up to 220 sheep 
from its own granges and fold them on the 
Berkeley land at Simondshall. This agreement 
is not unique. A grant of pasture for 300 sheep 
and land for a sheepcote to Bruern Abbey by a 
Colesborne landowner (probably thirteenth 
century) has as guid pro quo the right of this 
land-owner to fold the same sheep on his own 
arable for the sake of the manure. 

Arable farming was in fact as important in 
the Cotswolds as anywhere else, because 
medieval peasants and their lords, for the most 
part, had to grow their own grain for bread and 
beer. In consequence charters, and other 
medieval evidences for Cotswold villages, deal 
for the most part with gifts, sales and other 
forms of transfer of arable land. The estate 
regulations of the Abbey of Gloucester are 
mainly concerned with arable farming, and such 


. 


manorial accounts as exist show the great 
extent, in acres, of the demesne land under the 
plough. The peasant holding, too, was in most 
places predominantly an arable one. Of course, 
there were local variations. The western edge, 
especially the part between Cheltenham and 
Stroud, was heavily wooded. It was from these 
beeches that Birmingham gun-stocks were 
made in the eighteenth century. There must 
have been much more wood in the middle ages, 
for the rapacious successors to the dissolved 
monasteries in the sixteenth century had 
sought quick profits by felling the trees. The 
types of land-holding were somewhat different 
in the wooded valleys of the western edge from 
those of the plateau to the east. 
there was more regularity of open fields (the 
2-course rotation prevailed) and of the tradi- 
tional intermixing of the arable in strips. On 
the edge there were many small plots, won 
recently from the woodland and possibly held 
in “ severalty ”—that is, without subordination 
to common pasture of other men’s beasts. The 
field-system was irregular ; the hamlet rather 
than the nucleated village was the rule ; and, 
as is often the case with recently “ assarted ” 
land (that is, recently cultivated from wood- 
land), there was a high proportion of free as 
compared with servile tenants. 

It was precisely here, on the western edge, 
that the second of the famous Cotswold occupa- 
tions flourished most vigorously. In the steep- 
sided valleys, a sufficient fall of water was 
available for the fulling mills which were so 
remarkable a development of thirteenth- 
century industry. Not, of course, that there 
were no fulling mills further towards the heart 
of the Cotswolds. Before 1185 the Templars 
had built one at Barton, between Temple 
Guiting and Guiting Power. At the same 
period, Winchcombe Abbey possessed another 
on the Sherborne Brook at Sherborne, and 
cloth was being fulled there by abbey tenants in 
the fourteenth century. But the plateau never 
became industrialized like the edge. There was 
more water power on the edge, and the nearness 
of big towns such as Bristol and Gloucester 
may partially explain the quickened develop- 
ment, whether because of industrial overspill 
from the towns or because of their convenient 
markets. Towns like Northleach, Chipping 
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The Old Mill at Bibury, Gloucestershire 
Much of Bibury once formed a part of the great estates of Osney Abbey 


Campden, Winchcombe and Burford were, of 
course, never much more than rural markets 
or at best collecting centres for wool. But 
another factor probably entered into the 
situation—the most potent factor in industrial 
development—the existence of a labour force. 
It seems more than likely that the hamlets on 
the edge had an abundant population of small 
freeholders, men who could not win enough 
sustenance from the soil and who were more 
easily able, because they were free, to adopt a 
semi-industrial occupation than bondmen 
whose holdings were charged with heavy rent 
and service. Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
surveys of the manors on the western edge 
suggests this explanation. But like many other 
Cotswold problems, this has by no means been 
fully explored. 

Many sides of human activity in the region 
have hardly been touched upon. The social 
life of the village waits to be dug out of the 
manor court roll. The intricate relations 
involved in periodical attendance at hundred 
courts, franchise courts and other legal-cum- 


administrative organizations, need to be mapped 
out on a regional scale from charter evidence, 
as well as from court records. The impact not 
merely of the monastic but of the secular 
clergy should be examined—and disputes 
about tithes between rival claimants provide 
some of the most revealing documents on social 
and economic affairs. Not least, the artistic 
treasures of the medieval Cotswolds, in par- 
ticular the work of the stonemasons, should be 
put in their historical setting. What were the 
dates of abundant and scanty buildings ? How 
does building reflect manorial profits ? Where 
were the craftsmen trained, and what are the 
artistic affiliations of their work ? Can we know 
anything about the character of the patronage 
exercised by a manorial lord, an impropriating 
religious house, or a wealthy woolmonger ? 
Answers to these questions are more difficult 
to get even than answers to questions about 
land tenure, jurisdictions, or farming methods. 
But they all need fitting together, if a complete 
picture is to be given of a region’s historical 
development. 
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Queen Victoria in Ireland, 1853 
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Reception of Her Majesty at Kingstown, 1853 : the Royal Salute 


“© Had the Queen shown her Irish subjects greater signs of affection, 
could the Union have been preserved ? ” 


By JOSEPH HONE 


N AUGUST 29TH, 1853, THE Belfast 
()rerier Whig received the following 
message transmitted from Dublin by 


Saunders News Letter via the new Magnetic 
Telegraph Company : 


The Queen is in Ireland. The Queen and Royal 
Party arrived at Holyhead at six-thirty on Satur- 
day evening. They left Holyhead at half past two 
on Monday morning. Arrived at Kingstown a 
few minutes after eight. Landed at that harbour 
at six minutes past ten, and arrived in Dublin 
terminus at forty minutes past ten. The Lord 
Mayor and Corporation were present in robes of 
state. Her Majesty looked and expressed herself 
highly gratified at the arrangements which were 
magnificent. The procession has just passed the 
Bank. The enthusiasm is extreme. 


The new harbour at Holyhead had been selected 
as the rendezvous of the Royal Squadron and 
the port from which Her Majesty should leave 


for Ireland. She was accompanied by the 
Prince Consort and her two elder sons, Prince 
Albert Edward and Prince Alfred. A gale had 
delayed the departure from Holyhead, but the 
Prince had turned the time to good account by 
inspecting the work on the quarries. 


It was not the Queen’s first appearance in 
this portion of her Dominions’; nor was it to 


be her last. But in all her long life she was to 
spend less than two months in Ireland ; and 
commentators on her reign have frequently 
asked whether, if she had shown her Irish 
subjects greater signs of affection, the Union 


might not have been preserved. Her oppor- | 
tunity of thus influencing the course of events, ff 


if it ever existed, was probably lost in the first 


years of her reign when the Catholic masses f 


had for the last time a leader who was avowedly 
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a royalist, sincerely attached to the link of the 
Crown. O’Connell had welcomed her accession 
with enthusiasm ; and at a “‘ monster” meet- 
ing at Bandon (December 5th, 1839) he had 
expressed the hope that her marriage with 
Prince Albert would prove as fruitful as that 
of his own grandmother who had borne twenty- 
two children, and thus provide “ impressive 
securities ” against the succession of the Duke 
of Cumberland, a whilom Master of the Orange 
order, or any of his breed. “I’d get in one 
day,” he declared amid “ awful” cheering, 
“500,000 brave Irishmen to defend the life, 
the person, and the honour of the beloved 
young lady.” No wonder that the Queen 
thought he was “ behaving very well.” 

Relying upon Victoria’s friends, the Whigs, 
O’Connell was prepared (so he said) to drop 
Repeal and “amalgamate with the whole 
Empire.” His conditions, however, would have 
been impossible for any government of that 
period to meet without provoking a Protestant 
revolution in both islands, for they would have 
virtually established a Catholic ascendancy in 
the smaller one, and on the return of the Tories 
to power he resumed with redoubled violence 
the agitation for Repeal. Yet even at the height 
of his defiance of the “ Stunted Corporal ” 
(Wellington), he continued to distinguish be- 
tween national independence and separation 
and reasserted his attachment to the person of 
the young Queen. 

When at last, in 1849, the Queen called 
upon her Irish subjects, O’Connell was dead, 
his country had passed through the Great 
Famine, had made (after his death) a pathetic 
little contribution of its own to the revolutions 
of ’48, and the Whigs were again in office. On 
her way to Scotland by sea with the Prince 
Consort she had landed at Cork, Dublin (where 
she stayed for a week, and held a levee) and 
Belfast, and had been highly delighted with 
her reception in all three towns—Belfast 
moved her least and she never revisited it. Her 
state entry into Dublin had been a triumph, 
all the more remarkable, as she herself observed, 
“when one reflected how lately the country 
had been in open revolt and under martial 


_ 'His Memoir of Ireland (1843) was “ humbly 
inscribed to her most gracious Majesty, the Queen 
of Great Britain and IRELAND.” 
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law.” “ Everything seems to have gone off 
according to our hearts’ desire,” the Viceroy, 
Lord Clarendon, informed a colleague. “ Even 
the ex-clubbists are now among the most loyal 
of her subjects. When one considers how many 
things might have gone wrong in bringing this 
strange people into communication with the 
Sovereign for the first time, it is marvellous 
that during eight days not a single act should 
have occurred differently from what one would 
have wished.” 

But in John Mitchel’s famous fail Fournal 
(he had been transported to Tasmania) will be 
found the entry, “ Plenty of blazing, vociferous 
excitement. Loyalty, you are to know consists 
in a willingness to come out into the streets to 
see a pageant pass.” And even in England some 
voices had been raised in derision. There was 
this comment in Punch : 

They talk mighty big of the good that will come 

From your kindly look in on poor Pat and his 

home, 

So whisht while I tell you what’s less pleasant 

than true, 

baby sights you ne’er saw, what your visit can’t 
And Croker, resentful of the effort of the Whigs 
to make party capital out of the popular show of 
enthusiasm, had reminded his readers in the 

Quarterly of George IV’s gesture of friendship 
for the Irish people. It had been “ early and 
generous.” He had come to Ireland immedi- 
ately after his Coronation. . . . Was there any 
reason to suppose that the Queen’s visit, so 
long delayed, “ had anything in its character 
calculated to produce a better result ?” 

The Queen, it is true, had not been guided 
by her advisers to those areas of Ireland where 
in the months following her visit 700 inquests 
were held upon people who had died of starva- 
tion. She had not dropped in, as Mitchel said, 
upon the peasantry to share their “ homely 
fare,” as was her custom in Scotland. But 
after all what was claimed for the royal smile 
was not an economic miracle but a cure for 
what an Edinburgh reviewer, in an eulogy of 
Clarendon’s administration, described as “ the 
infatuation of Young Ireland and the wicked 
delusion of Repeal.” 

No party significance could be attached to 
the royal visit of 1853. Its occasion was an 
Industrial Exhibition, modelled on the Great 
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Outside the Great Exhibition, Dublin, 1853 
The “ horticultural Byzantine” style was carried out in wood and grey-green glass 


Exhibition of 1851, the first of the imitations of 
that masterpiece. It was therefore an Irish 
compliment to the Prince Consort, and the 
Queen would have come for the opening had 
it not been for illness in her family. The chief 
promoter of the enterprise was William Dargan, 
in whom Ireland had at last found a voice for 
the prevailing idea of the age, the bringing of 
moral and rational good into harmony with the 
increase of production, scientific knowledge 
and liberal sentiment. One of the first Irish- 
men who could be called a capitalist, his had 
been one of those spectacular careers, less 
common in Ireland than elsewhere in the early 
era of industrial development. The son of a 
tenant farmer in Carlow, his first employment 
had been that of a time-keeper on the mail 
coach road from Dublin to Holyhead ; a 
gratuity of £300 from the Lords of the Treasury 
to whom he had been commended by Telford, 
“the Colossus of Roads,” started him on his 
career of a contractor. In 1832 he undertook 
the construction of the ten-mile railway be- 
tween Kingstown and Dublin, the first Irish 
railway and the second railway in the United 
Kingdom, and he was subsequently connected 
with the building of longer Irish lines, tunnels 


and canals. For the Exhibition he secured the 
cooperation of the Royal Dublin Society who 
supplied the site on Leinster Lawn and “ an 
excellent loan collection of pictures,” but he 
stood all expenses in connection with the 
building and the display of home manufactures 
and native inventions. 

As soon as the royal yacht had been secured 
to her moorings at Kingstown on the morning 
of the 29th, the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of 
St. Germans, went on board, where Audience 
was given to the Primate of the Establishment, 
the millionaire Lord John George Beresford, 
to the Archbishop of Dublin, Whately, once 
Newman’s mentor at Oxford, to Sir Edward 
Blakeney, a Waterloo, veteran now command- 
ing the Forces in Ireland, and the Duke of 
Leinster. Dargan was not among those thus 
privileged ; but he had travelled in the Lord 
Lieutenant’s train to the port, and when the 
Queen came on shore to the blaze of artillery, 
he was immediately presented to her: the 
journalists were agreeably impressed by the 
cordial and lady-like way in which she shook 
hands with this self-made man. She wore an 
elegant white chip bonnet with white feathers 
and a light green silk visite over which was 
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thrown a gorgeous Indian shawl. Her Consort 
was in a plain black suit with the star and garter 
on his breast, and the two little princes made a 
pretty picture in their turned-down shirt- 
collars and white caps trimmed with velvet. 
After a few other introductions had been effected 
the royalties entrained and were whirled into 
Dublin on Dargan’s little coastal line in an 
even shorter time than the journey had taken in 
1849. Victoria’s acquaintance with the Dublin 
and Kingstown railway dated from her girl- 
hood ; she had, at the instance of her progres- 
sively minded mother, studied the drawings 
for it under the engineer, Vignoles, at Ken- 
sington Palace. 

The royal party stayed for six days at the 
Viceregal Lodge and every day the Queen and 
Prince Consort were at the Exhibition. On the 
first morning they brought their children, the 
elder of whom (the future Edward VII) made 
his presence felt in a characteristic way by 
refusing to accept a catalogue, because, unlike 
those prepared for his parents, it had not been 
bound. The building occupied the entire space 
of the Lawn, once the gardens of the Duke of 
Leinster’s town house ; the great hall was even 
larger than the transept of the Crystal Palace. 
The whole had been conceived by John Benson, 
a native of Sligo, who was rewarded by a 
knighthood. Benson had not slavishly copied 
Paxton ; his style is described as “ horti- 
cultural Byzantine.” The roofs of the larger 


' and minor halls were barrelled like the transept 
| of the London building ; but where Paxton 


had evolved a combination of glass and iron, 
with the Irish architect wood had taken the 
place of glass, and for the exterior wall of the 
building he had used timber uprights. There 
was, therefore, not so much light in the Irish 
building as in the English ; but the quality 
compensated for the absence of quantity. The 
glass used by Benson was rolled and fluted, 
rough in surface and coloured grey-green, and 
thus paintings and fabrics were protected from 
the direct rays of the sun ; they were returned 
to their owners with their most delicate tints 
unimpaired. The Prince Consort remarked, 
while in the Fine Arts Court, that Benson 
“had solved the problem of lighting a Picture 
gallery.” 

The Exhibition was an international one ; 





much that was shown in both the industrial 
and art sections came from England or the 


Continent. Very properly the Queen was 
chiefly interested in the Irish exhibits. She 
spent a considerable time in the Carriage 
Department with Mr. Thomas Hutton, a 
descendant of Birmingham Quakers, head of a 
firm of Dublin coach-makers, celebrated since 
the days of Grattan’s Parliament for a crafts- 
manship unequalled in the Three Kingdoms. 
Earlier in the year she had ordered from Hutton 
a “ dress coach fully appointed for town use ”’; 
it was on show, and it is recorded that she stood 
before it for half an hour admiring the fine 
execution and finish of this vehicle, in which 
the present Queen of England would drive to 
her wedding after the passage of nearly a 
century. On another morning the exhibits of 
the two sculptors Hogan and Foley were given 
deserved attention, and a long hour was spent 
with Petrie, the celebrated archaeologist, 
among the relics of ancient art ; one of the 
most extensive collections ever brought to- 
gether, most of them of Irish origin. In the 
miscellaneous and small ware department the 
Prince evinced great interest in the ingenuity 
of a Mr. and Mrs. Gonne who had on view 
specimens of rare flowers modelled in wax from 
nature — were they forbears of Yeats’s 
“Phoenix,” Maud Gonne, a lady not dis- 
tinguished by her attachment to the Throne ? 
What seems to have impressed the Prince most 
of all was a novel and native process for hatch- 
ing salmon. “ Albert,” the Queen wrote in 
her journal, “ was especially interested, as he 
is in any new and useful discovery ” ; and she 
added a thought of her own: “ The greater 
inclination of people to apply themselves to 
industry will be of immediate use. Mr. 
Dargan’s history, too, they are likewise inclined 
to study. This is very satisfactory.” 

The Prince was anxious to know what would 
be done with the great Temple when the 
Exhibition closed, and at his leave-taking with 
the Committee he threw out a suggestion for its 
conversion into a great bazaar or mart, for 
which, he told Mr. Roe, the Chairman, “ it is 
admirably adapted.” Fortunately, the Lawn 


and Merrion Square, on which it gives out, 
escaped this permanent disfigurement ; the 
Temple was dismantled, and on two sides of 
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“* The greater inclination of people to apply themselves to industry will be of immediate use’ 
Queen Victoria and the Prince at the Exhibition 


the site were erected, in the course of the next 
few years, a National Museum and a National 
Gallery—both in some degree the fruits of 
Dargan’s patriotic exertions in 1853. In 1872, 
the year of Albert Memorials, a statue of the 
Prince by Foley, who also designed the seated 
central figure for the monument in Hyde Park, 
as well as the Selden and Hampden in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, was unveiled on the Lawn ; 
and although Fenians, or rather persons so- 
called, subsequently attempted to blow it up, 
this statue is now the solitary memorial of 
British royalty on view in Dublin. The 
Victoria brooding over her Empire on the other 
side of Leinster House is gone, and Grinling 
Gibbons’s equestrian William of Orange on 
College Green and the charming George II 
in Stephen’s Green have been destroyed by 
fanatics. Gone, too, is the George I on horse- 
back, who peered for so long over the Lord 
Mayor’s wall in Dawson Street, and of which, 
in 1717, the philosopher Berkeley witnessed 
the unveiling (Five pounds was charged for a 
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seat). He was sold by the Corporation to 
Birmingham. If Albert has escaped, it may be 
because the gates of the Lawn were closed to 
the public during the rebellion of 1916, and 
have so remained since Leinster House became 
the Dail. 

Other royal doings than visits to the 
Exhibition included a drive to Howth Castle 
and an impromptu call on the Dargans at their 
handsome villa, Mt. Annville, in the suburbs. 


The Queen had wished to confer a knighthood 
It was | 


upon him, but he asked to be excused. 
enough that, on her first entrance into the Royal 
Pavilion, she had sat on a chair upholstered in 
the costliest style by Mrs. Dargan. He accepted, 
however, another token of her esteem, the offer 
of busts of himself and of the Prince Consort, 
both in marble. The Queen invited him to 
choose his own sculptor, and he named Johnny 
Jones, a London Irishman, a friend of Thacke- 
ray’s, more a wit than an artist. Poor Dargan ! 
His subsequent speculations, which included 
a project for transforming the seaside village 
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of Bray into the Brighton of Ireland, were 
failures and cost him the greater part of his 
fortune. But he kept a place in the memory of 
the Queen, and on her final visit to Dublin, 
nearly fifty years later, she paid a tribute to his 
shade by driving to Mt. Annville, then become 
a Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Of Irish events since 1849, the most notable 
had been the formation of a parliamentary 
party of Independent opposition, represented 
at Westminster after the General Election of 


) 1852 by fifty Irish members, all more or less 


pledged to oppose any government that did not 
pass a satisfactory Land Act. There was no 
question in Ireland to be compared in import- 


| ance with that of the land, and it had become 


much more acute since the Famine and the 


| coming into operation of Clarendon’s En- 
cumbered Estates Act, which had brought the 
» estates of bankrupt landlords into the market 


and so created a new race of landlords, Irish 
and English speculators, city men, who evicted 


the small holders without compunction, pasture 


having become after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws more profitable than tillage. Ninety-five 
per cent of the occupiers existed on the soil at 
the will of the landlords ; and the demands of 
the Tenant-right M.P.s were moderate enough: 
some measure of security of tenure. A few 
Tories and Peelites pointed out there was 
nothing conservative in tenancies-at-will; but 
the doctrinaires who objected to interference 
with “‘ natural processes” were always in a 
parliamentary majority, and the first chapter of 
the agrarian revolution remained unwritten 
until 1870, when Gladstone introduced the first 
of his Land Acts. Nor was it easy to rouse the 
tural masses from their post-Famine apathy. 
In the first panic of famine and pestilence many 
labourers and farmers had abandoned their 
holdings and emigrated without any rent being 
asked (between 1846 and 1851 the population 
of Ireland fell from over eight million to a little 
over six millions). Constitutional agitation and 
organized rebellion had alike been discredited ; 
and such protests as were made against capri- 
cious eviction took the form of murders of 
landlords and their agents. 

Newman, when he came to Ireland in the 
1850’s to found a Catholic University, dis- 


tinguished with his usual precision the “‘ quasi- 


595 


rebels ” who “ spoke like republicans ” and the 
“ agrarians up to Dr. MacHale.” The quasi- 
rebels were the “ex-clubbists” to whom 
Clarendon somewhat hastily had given a certi- 
ficate of loyalty, and Dr. MacHale, named by 
O’Connell the “ Lion of the West,” was the 
spokesman of the left or radical wing of the 
Hierarchy. He had been appointed to the 
Western See of Tuam in 1834, and the Vatican 
had shortly afterwards apologized to Wellington 
for sanctioning the election of “such an un- 
principled agitator.” In 1849 he had been 
Clarendon’s greatest thorn in the flesh, and 
had spoilt the harmony by refusing to attend 
the Court which the Queen had then held in 
Dublin, on the ground that his presence could 
be construed as approval of an administration 
which he charged with the responsibility for the 
death of thousands of his flock. He was now, 
with the support of Lucas, the founder of the 
Tablet,? seeking to re-organize the Irish priest- 
hood as a fighting force in Irish politics, where- 
as the quasi-rebels, led by Gavan Duffy, a 
Young Irelander who had escaped Clarendon’s 
net, saw in Tenant-right a means of attracting 
the Presbyterian farmers of the north into a 
non-sectarian national movement. But both 
now collided with the new Primate of Ireland, 
Archbishop (later Cardinal) Cullen, Pio Nono’s 
“ philosopher and friend.” An extreme Ultra- 
montane—he is said to have devised the formula 
of Papal Infallibility—Dr. Cullen aimed at 
bringing the clergy into direct subjection to 
Rome, and, as a result of thirty years’ experience 
on the Tiber, entertained an almost equal sus- 
picion of the religious “liberalism” of the 
quasi-rebels and of the demagogy of the 
MacHaleites. 

It was the general English opinion, shared 
by the Queen and Prince Consort, that in capital 
and the spread of non-sectarian “ liberal ” 
education, not in meddling with the laws of 
supply and demand, lay the best hope of turning 
Ireland into a contented portion of the British 
dominions. Nothing had given the Queen and 
Prince greater satisfaction during their first 

? Lucas, an English Quaker convert, John Bright’s 
brother-in-law and founder of the Tablet. The 
English Catholics objected so violently to his radical 
politics that he had to remove his paper to Dublin, 


where it came under the ban of the conservative 
members of the Irish Hierarchy. 









Irish visit than being shown round a “ mixed ” 
national school for the poor, by the two Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, Whately and Dr. Murray, 
an ecclesiastic of the conciliatory eighteenth- 
century type, whom they had greatly liked. In 
1853 they again visited this model school, but 
this time there was no Archbishop in attend- 
ance. For in the interval the cause of mixed 
education had received a great set-back at the 
hands of Dr. Cullen, who immediately on his 
arrival from Rome in 1850 had called together 
at Thurles a National Synod—the first to meet 
in Ireland since the convention in Kilkenny 
under Rinuncini in Charles I’s reign—and had 
procured from it, despite Dr. Murray’s opposi- 
tion, an edict condemning Peel’s Queen’s 
Colleges, and calling for the establishment of 
a purely Catholic University independent of 
State aid, of which Newman was to be the first 
rector. On Murray’s death in the following year 
Dr. Cullen had teen translated from Armagh 
to the less venerabl2 but more important See of 
Dublin, where he had continued his efforts for 
the separation of the creeds. He had refused 
to take up Dr. Murray’s seat on the National 
Board on the ground that the books supplied 
by Whately for the children of the primary 
schools were subversive of the Catholic faith. 
The education question had long been a 
cause of fruitful dissension among Irishmen. 
It had led to the first breach between O’Connell 
and the Young Irelanders, apostles of nationality 
without distinction of creed, and had also been 
a cause of conflict between Whately (already 
unpopular as an English intruder) and the 
clergy of the Established Church, the majority 
of whom, including the Primate Beresford, 
violently objected to a system in which the 
study of the Scriptures was not made essential. 
The situation threw Prince Albert into despair. 
“To my mind,” he wrote to Lord Derby, 
“the great benefit conferred by the Stanley 
Act is not so much that it instituted united 
education, as that it offers a liberal and secular 
education to Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. The Protestant children had the Bible 
read to them ‘ at home and at Church.’ In any 
case it was ‘open to question whether the 
Bible should be forced upon small children ’.” 
“Look in today’s newspapers,” the Prince 
added, “at the miracle of Grenoble fully 





credited by the Roman Catholics of England | 


and say whether to educate the mind irre- | 


spective of doctrinal differences is not of the 
first importance.” 
What prospect there was of bringing South 


and North together in a Tenant League had | 


vanished when sectarian animosities had been 
fanned into flame by Pio Nono’s division of 


Great Britain into territorial Sees (1850), and [> 
by Lord John Russell’s violent response to the 


Papal “ aggression.” A large number of Irish 
Catholic M.P.s led by a remarkable young 
orator, William Keogh, had transformed them- 


selves into Catholic defenders, and as such ac- f 


quired immense prestige with the Irish masses, 
who, if they had ceased to hope for a solu- 
tion of their concrete problems, could still be 
made happy with the generous illusion that the 
Holy Father relied upon them to overcome his 
foes. A Catholic Association was organized ; 
open to Catholics of the United Kingdom, it 
operated chiefly in Dr. MacHale’s diocese 
where spectacular demonstrations were held at 
which Keogh and other of the Papal Brigadiers 
(as they were called) linked the cause of 
agrarian reform with ‘that of the Faith in 
speeches denouncing the British Govern- 
ment and the landlords. Dr. Cullen shared 
Duffy’s dismay, though on opposite grounds, 
at this harnessing together of a secular and a 
religious cause ; and when Keogh for private 
reasons resigned the secretaryship of the 


Association, he defied the growls of the Lion | 


of the West, and nominated an Englishman in 
his place. He chose Henry Wilberforce, the 
Oxford convert, Newman’s friend : “I really 


think,” Keogh wrote to his fellow Brigadier, J 
George Henry Moore,’ “that the Irish like f 


to be ridden by Englishmen. I saw Wilberforce 
yesterday. He looks like a perfect imbecile.” 

By the time that the Queen came to Ireland 
in 1853, the Protestant passions that had been 
roused by the Papal Aggression were dying 
down, and although Russell’s Bill prohibiting 


Pail 





Catholic Bishops from using the titles of their 
Sees had reached the Statute Book, it was 


* The Prince had wished to have his own children 
so educated ; his attitude was therefore more candid 
than that of Parliament, which upheld denomina- 
tional education in England while seeking to experi- 
ment in Ireland with secularism. 

4 Father of George Moore, the novelist. 
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Mount Annville, Dublin, home of Mr. William Dargan, 
where the Queen paid a call 


obvious that it would never be put into opera- 
tion. Indeed the chief beneficiary of the in- 
flammatory “‘ Durham Letter ” had been Dr. 
Cullen, for it had made, as Newman’s bio- 
grapher says, any modus vivendi on the question 
of Irish education impossible. This letter, 
with its “ mummeries of superstition,” had 
dismayed Clarendon, for whom it was an article 
of Whig policy to conciliate as far as possible 
the Irish Hierarchy, the members of which had 
always freely used their territorial titles. Thus 
at the Court held in Dublin in 1849, Clarendon 
had given them, with the approval of the Queen 
and Prince Consort, and without protest from 
Lord John, precedence above the peers and 
only below that of the Prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church. No Court was held in 1853, and 
at the series of magnificent evening parties 
given by Earl St. Germans, Dr. Cullen, now 
becoming the surest stay of the Queen’s 
Government in Ireland, was nowhere to be 
seen ; for he looked askance, as The Times was 
to write in his obituary (October 25th, 1878), 
at “social pleasures which threatened to blur 
the line between the Roman fold and that of 
heresy.”® But she met at a Viceregal Soirée- 





dansante three of the leading Papal Brigadiers 
and whilom “ agrarians,” Keogh, Sadleir and 
O’Flaherty ; M.P.s who had come over to 
Dr. Cullen’s opinion that it was the duty of 
Irish Catholics to take what positions of power 
were offered them at home or in the Empire, 
and had accepted office in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition government, Sadleir as a Lord of the 
Treasury and O’Flaherty as a Commissioner of 
Income Tax, and were being branded as traitors 
by both the MacHaleites and the Duffyites. 
“Tt is such loyalty,” a Surgeon MacElrehan 
declared at a gathering of Dublin workmen a 
week after the Queen’s visit, “ that caused the 
murder of Thomas 4 Becket and the Christian 
Martyrs. It was not Caesar who caused the 
murder of Our Saviour but the flunkeys who 
lived in the hearts of the Jewish people.” 

It is a pity that the Queen did not record 


5 It would be unjust to Cardinal Cullen to think 
of him as a politician who exploited sectarian pas- 
sions to acquire personal influence. All his thoughts 
were directed to the interests of his Church. Newman, 
who had many grievances against him, wrote in 
1879 “‘ I used to say that his countenance had a light 
upon it which made me feel as if, during his many 
years at Rome, all the Saints of the Holy City had 
been looking into it and he into theirs.” 








her impressions of these three gentlemen. One 
of them, O’Flaherty, is described by Sir William 
Gregory in his Autobiography as the most 
avowedly unscrupulous man he ever met, but 
so singularly soft-hearted and kind and so full 
of high spirits and fun that everyone treated 
it as a joke. A year later this most charming of 
Income Tax Commissioners was in flight for 
America with warrants out against him for 
forging on bills the names of his friends Keogh 
and Gregory, as well as those of Lord Boling- 
broke, Bernal Osborne and other highly placed 
persons whom he had met in the circle of his 
patron, the Duke of Newcastle. Then, in 1856, 
Sadleir, the financier of the Brigade, committed 
suicide, and it came to light that he had sup- 
ported the credit of his Tipperary joint-stock 
over years by extensive frauds, among them the 
issue of 20,000 bogus share certificates of the 
Royal Swedish railway, of which he was Chair- 
man ; the crash brought ruin on hundreds of 
small shopkeepers and farmers. Keogh was 
elevated to the Irish Bench in the same year by 
Palmerston, who, as the Prince Consort said, 
had not a nice sense of honour ; he lived to be 
empeached by both Cullen and MacHale as a 
calumniator of his people and his religion.® 
Whatever the Queen may have thought of 


® Following his judgment in the Galway Election 
Petition of 1872, an anti-clerical tirade, in which he 
vindicated Cromwell and characterized the conduct 
of MacHale and his clergy as the “ most astonishing 
attempt at ecclesiastical tyranny which the whole 
history of priestly intolerance affords.” 





this ill-fated trio they were not bidden to the 
dinner which she gave on her yacht on the eve 
of her departure from Kingstown. The skies 
had cleared after a week of rain ; a gay and 
animated crowd had assembled round the 
harbour, and, listening as she sat on deck after 
dinner to “the hum and noise and singing ” 
on shore, she felt, as she recorded, that she had 
been visiting a foreign land.’ 

She was to see Ireland twice again. In 1861 
she visited Killarney with the Prince, and nearly 
forty years later, during the Boer War, she 
stayed for a fortnight in Dublin. The long 
interval is accounted for by certain untoward 
incidents that occurred in 1861. Some remark 
that the Prince had privately made about the 
Irish being ‘‘ worse than the Poles ” had been 
given public circulation, and he was subjected 
to hostile demonstrations while travelling back 
from Killarney with the Queen ; in Dublin the 
windows of the Kildare Street Club were 
broken after he had been shown round the 
premises by the Viceroy.* It was less than a 
year before the Prince’s death ; the Queen 
would not forget or forgive until she was 
touched by the heroism of the Irish drummer 
boy on the Tugela. 

7 A conception of Ireland that Edward VII and 
George V resisted, though the former is said to have 
—— that the Pope was the “ real King of 


8 She had it also against Ireland, after 1861, that 
the Prince of Wales, then at the Curragh, had been 


there initiated into “ dissipations that were new to } 


him.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OLYMPIAN OPPORTUNIST 


SALISBURY 1830-1903. Portrait of a Statesman 
by A. L. Kennedy, 409 pp. (Murray. 25s.) 
Some reference must always be made to 

Lord Salisbury in the constitutional reference 

books as, probably, the last of our Prime 

Ministers to govetn from the House of Lords : 

any writer on nineteenth-century foreign policy 

will touch his forelock to the aristocratic master 
of diplomatic arts in the age of imperialism. 

But this, as Captain Kennedy points out, is 

scant attention for a statesman who controlled 

the destinies of his country for a dozen years. 

On the popular mind comparative failures— 

such as Bright, or Chamberlain, or Randolph 

Churchill—have left a more vivid mark. The 

masterly, massive, but unfinished, work of 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil has brought the details 

of his early career within the knowledge of 

professional historians. But for most people, 

a mist has rolled across and hidden the 

Olympian height on which Lord Salisbury 

lived so that we see only a vague shape and 

hear only occasionally the accents of that 
incisive but unexcited voice. 

Captain Kennedy has set himself the task 
of summarizing the achievements in order to 
bring closely before us the character of the man 
and his claim to greatness. The book succeeds 
(in spite of some careless writing and some 
superficial judgments on side issues) in pre- 
senting Salisbury’s ideas in a way that con- 
sistently holds our interest. The claim to 
greatness, however, remains open to argument. 

In his day Lord Salisbury had much good 
fortune. He liked power but was without 
those tricks of popular appeal, apparently 
necessary to win it, in an age increasingly 
democratic. But he did not have to win it, 
for the chief position was left open to him. 
The more modern and progressive, the more 
bustling rivals, the believers in ideals, the 
idols of the crowd, one and all destroyed them- 
selves. Within the Conservative party Lord 
Randolph Churchill impetuously jumped off 
the wagon, while Northcote faded away on a 
back seat. The Liberals had so many doc- 
trinal excitements that they disintegrated and 
left power open to their opponents. Salisbury 
filled the vacuum. He had neither worked his 
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way up the backstairs of political intrigue to 
power nor had he been kicked upstairs to the 
peaceful Chamber. He had been born above 
stairs and knew his place : he had the eccen- 
tricity and the independence of opinion which 
goes with such knowledge. So he assumed 
authority neither as a crusader nor as a political 
conjurer, but as an administrator. England, 
like Ireland, he believed only needed firm and 
sensible government. 

In providing such a government, his strength 
lay in his clarity of mind. No trace of imagina- 
tion, no enthusiasm, ever troubled the control 
of his head over his heart. And his head was 
shrewd, determined, and cynical. Even his 
strong Christian faith contributed to making 
it so. For he had the conviction of original sin. 
While for himself he set moral standards, he 
had no hope of increasing the goodness of men 
in society. It was liberal utopianism to try and 
set up any welfare state in this vale of tears. 
One should rather do the job next to hand as 
well as possible, without hope of perfection or 
delusions of grandeur. It follows that he had 
no domestic policy as liberals understood 
those words. A considerable body of reforming 
legislation was passed by his Conservative 
majorities. But it was in answer to the demands 
of more sanguine allies, such as Chamberlain. 
The Prime Minister remained tolerantly aloof. 

On one matter he had strong convictions. 
He hated any increase in popular control and 
looked pessimistically forward to a spread of 
socialism. As men were sinful they would 
inevitably misuse power ; they would use it 
for class purposes, dispossessing the rich in a 
rancorous partisan spirit. Yet this argument is 
double-edged. Salisbury never seems to have 
asked himself whether his own impartiality, 
his own all-inclusive view of the national 
interest, might not, given human weakness, 
be a delusion. What prevented his putting 
forward his own particular class view as that 
of the whole ? If he had asked such questions 
he would have been less comfortable, while 
both his character and his policy would have 
been more complicated. For clarity in argu- 
ment demands the making of some assumptions. 
Lord Salisbury made many—Hatfield, the 
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civilizing mission of Kitchener, the inferiority of 
Hottentots and Irishmen, and so on. It was the 
extent of his pre-suppositions that enabled him to 
make decisions more easily than did more sensitive 
statesmen. This may have made him an admirable 
head of a department, but it is an argument against 
his claim to greatness. 

To be fair, we must admit that Captain Kennedy 
rightly stresses foreign rather than domestic affairs 
in pushing such a claim. Even here, however, doubts 
of the same kind arise. Salisbury was a great negotia- 
tor. He knew how to be brusque and how to delay ; 
he never bluffed ; he never trusted an envoy to speak 
the truth. As early as 1878 these virtues all ap- 
peared, employed in support of Beaconsfield’s policy 
in which Lord Salisbury was much too open-eyed 
to have any faith. In the late 80’s and 90’s they 
were at their most important. But Captain Kennedy 
is misleading in arguing that they brought Britain 
to a summit of influence. In the period of San 
Stephano it was neither Beaconsfield’s braggadocio 
nor Salisbury’s subtlety that rescued us from im- 
potence or another Crimean War. It was Russian 
blunders in dealing with Austria. The 90’s are years 
of colonial acquisition. They are also the period of 
isolation, projected leagues against us, and of 
bullying from Berlin. Salisbury had no proposals 
for ending our inglorious unpopularity. Both 
Chamberlain and Lansdowne realized our pre- 
dicament and tried to find solutions, the latter 
successfully. Salisbury waited for something to turn 
up. In the end this must be a reason for denying 
him greatness. His intelligence was clear but un- 
constructive, critical only but not sufficiently self- 
critical : though he was loath to confide in others 
yet, as Lord Coleridge said, he depended upon others 
for motive power. As an administrator he cannot 
compare with Peel, as a leader with Disraeli or 
Gladstone ; as a Foreign Secretary he is probably 
inferior to both Palmerston and Lansdowne. These 
are great names, but Captain Kennedy’s book 
provokes such comparisons. 

STEVEN WATSON. 


THE HALF-REFORMED CONSTITUTION 


POLITICS IN THE AGE OF PEEL. By Norman Gash, 

496 pp. (Longmans. 45s.) 

John Bright once wrote of the Great Reform Bill 
of 1832 that it was not a good bill, but a great bill 
when it passed. It was the manner of its passing, 
rather than its content or its immediate consequences, 
which provided the real challenge to existing 
authority. 

In his detailed study of early nineteenth-century 
politics Mr. Gash shows how relatively little in prac- 
tical politics was directly changed as a result of the 
passing of the Act. Some pocket boroughs survived ; 
elections were still expensive, violent and corrupt ; 
and even patronage, which had been dwindling in 
importance during the fifty years before 1832, con- 
tinued to exist. One of the naval boroughs, Chatham, 
for example, regularly returned candidates recom- 
mended by the government at every election from 
1832 to 1852. 

It was not the intention of either Whigs or Tories 
in 1832 to carry through a revolution. There were, 
indeed, more points of agreement than of disagree- 
ment between them. Both parties believed in property, 
not numbers, as the foundation of good government: 
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both were anxious to avoid bloodshed and disorder. 
“ They were in the position of two physicians work- 
ing according to the same science, but differing in 
their interpretation of a particular case.”” They were 
arguing not about fundamentals but about details : 
it was only the band of radicals outside Parliament 
who were spiritual ancestors of Bright. 

Mr. Gash claims that the Tories were more 
accurate in their prognostications of the effects of 
1832 than the Whigs. He does not seem to me to 
prove his point. He takes three sound arguments 
which they used and accepts them as the main sub- 
stance of their case, but he ignores the wildest fears 
which they expressed, usually outside the pages of 
Hansard, of the imminent collapse of every British 
institution. He argues that on “ the high historic 
and philosophic plane, the Tory case was irrefutable,” 
but it was not philosophy which persuaded the Tories 
that if the Bill were passed, “‘ the field of coal would 
beat the field of barley ” and corn law repeal follow 
extension of the suffrage as surely as night followed 
twilight. Peel certainly sounded more “ philo- 
sophical”” when he explained his opposition to 
reform by claiming that he was unwilling to open a 
door which he saw no chance of closing again, but 
Peel’s arguments at this time were dictated by his 
temperamental aversion to “ betraying” the party 
as it was said he had “ betrayed” it over Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829." 

The argument of the Whigs was based on the 
recognition of necessity, but it had its “ philosophical 
roots ” and it was more sensitive to the currents of 
opinion outside. Mr. Gash, who recognizes the 
existence of a turbulent external world, although on 
page 9 he seems to me to over-simplify the chrono- 
logy of changes in opinion, concludes sensibly that 
their Reform Bill “‘ represented with rough accuracy 
the most that could be pushed through Parliament 
and the least that would satisfy the country at large.” 
Their Bill ushered-in not democracy but a half- 
reformed constitution. 

The most vaiuable section of Mr. Gash’s study is 
that concerned with the actual working of the elec- 
toral system in the constituencies after 1832. Fully 
documented, particularly from local sources, Part II 
of this book will be basic reading for all serious 
students of the nineteenth century : it also provides 
absorbing and at times amusing reading for the non- 
specialist. Leaving constitutional theories and legal 
machinery on one side, it concentrates on “ the 
peculiar demands of indispensable political 
techniques.” 

The way to Parliament, “the best club in 
London,” was still burdensome and expensive. 
There were large numbers of corrupt constituencies 
which made Eatanswill “‘ not so much an exaggerated 
as a pale and euphemistic version of the contemporary 
scene.”” In such constituencies the price of politics 
was measured in cakes and ale and hard cash. There 
were still some proprietary boroughs, mainly reserved 
for family politicians, where if the successful candi- 
date were brought in from outside he might find 
himself subject to the claims of obligation to the 
borough-owner. There were some large and open 
constituencies, but there the successful candidate, 
unless he were very firm, might find himself tied by 
** pledges ” and turned into a. delegate instead of a 
representative. 

If the would-be member of Parliament had his 
problems, so too did the would-be independent 
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voter. In all constituencies “‘ influence ” and “‘ con- excell 
trol ” limited individual freedom of choice. It was develc 
not only landlords who influenced tenants—“ the story 
poll book is almost a topography of the estates ” ; pieced 
employers influenced contractors, clergy their con- |)  archiv 
gregations, customers their shopkeepers, and so on.) able 
It had not been the purpose of the Reform Bill tof in thi 
destroy the legitimate influence of property, and in Mouli 
the post-1832 system the solid strength of fixed and s 
interests in the localities provided a check to fluctua- [} been ¢ 
tions of opinion and feeling. propa: 
Party was to a large extent dependent upon local F the Ca 
interests, and the members who survived the ordeal f} js sho 
of the elections could afford to bear lightly the claims Ff not o: 
of central leadership and parliamentary discipline. war, | 
They could be independent at Westminster because} Catho 
they were safe in their own constituencies. Their and tl 
main bogey was premature dissolution and the f} politic 
expense of a new campaign. } sugge 
One of the main consequences of the expense and — tried | 
hardship of electioneering and the strength of local F  incluc 
influence was the large number of uncontested § task, | 
elections, where compromise and not conflict deter- Ff to ter 
mined the result. Strong party discipline and strong} the C 
central government were both limited by the extent} = minis’ 
of local bargaining, for it is difficult at election times } thoug 
to produce a rapid alteration of party strength in the Fs that § 
Commons, unless most seats are contested. Opinion relatic 
moved sluggishly in the half-reformed constituencies. § by du 
Mr. Gash never pulls together all the threads ofhis — those 
book, but in his Introduction he suggests that there} whon 
were three main features in the political system of the was , 
period—the oligarchic traditions of aristocratic was ¥ 


government, a developing party system and a growing 
pressure of public opinion. In the Age of Peel there 
existed a rough balance between the three. It was 
only at the end of the nineteenth century, or at any 
rate in the Age of Gladstone and Disraeli, that the 
party system began to emerge as the strongest of the 
three, having destroyed the concept of “ king’s 
government” on the one hand and having made 
itself the main charnel of public opinion on the other, 

If this analysis is correct, then the Reform Bill of 
1832 was merely an incident in a long story of the 
changing balance of political forces, not the begin- 
ning of an entirely new phase in English history, 
How the Bill passed will become the central problem 
for the future historian, just as it became the guiding 
inspiration for Bright when he set out to reform thé 
constitution a second time. 
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THE DUTCH FIFTH COLUMN 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE AND THE ENGLISH OPPOSITION; 
1672-4. By K. H. D. Haley, 240 pp. (Oxford 
University Press. 25s.) 

When Charles II adopted a policy of his own, he 
knew better than to advertise the fact. The secret 
Treaty of Dover, by which he had promised, if 
return for money, to join in Louis XIV’s war against 
Holland and in due course to declare himself 4 
Catholic, was revealed to only two of the five 
ministers of the ‘* Cabal.” In the Cavalier Parliament 
the enormity of the king’s intentions was hardly 
suspected ; but a Country Party was beginning 
develop, and there were increasing whispers against 
the Catholic tendencies of the Court. When the wat 
came, there was little enthusiasm for it in Parliament 
or in the country. The Dutch had therefore am 























































excellent opportunity of dividing their enemies and 
developing a “fifth column” in England. The 
story of how that opportunity was taken has been 
pieced together by Mr. Haley from the Dutch 
archives—a source too few English historians are 
able to use—and from the meagre evidence surviving 
in this country. His principal character, Peter du 
Moulin, ‘‘ combined the trades of spy, smuggler, 
and secret political agent,” and seems also to have 
been an accomplished pioneer in the field of wartime 
propaganda. The pamphlet England’s Appeal from 
the Cabal to the Great Council of the Nation, which he 
is shown with reasonable certainty to have written, 
not only put all the cogent arguments against the 
war, but marked the opening of the renewed anti- 
Catholic campaign that culminated in Titus Oates 
and the exclusion crisis. In a brilliant analysis of the 
political situation at the outbreak of war, du Moulin 
suggested most of the methods that were afterwards 
tried of winning England from the French alliance, 
including the marriage of William to Mary. His first 
task, after the failure of William’s attempt to come 
to terms with Charles, was to deepen the splits in 
the Cabal. He rightly identified Shaftesbury as the 
minister most likely to be detached from the rest, 
though Mr. Haley finds little to confirm the suspicion 
that Shaftesbury was actually involved in treasonable 
relations with Holland. Halifax, too, was approached 
by du Moulin, with arguments aptly different from 
those used on Shaftesbury ; but the only minister 
whom he brought into direct touch with the enemy 
was Arlington’s brother-in-law, Robert Carr. It 
was with the less prominent members of both houses 


of Parliament that the most effective work was done. 

Here unfortunately Mr. Haley’s material does 
not enable him to answer the most interesting ques- 
tion : he has no proof of the names of the members 


with whom du Moulin was in touch. It is to be 
presumed, he says, that they are to be found in the 
most hostile of the groups into which, according to 
Sir William Temple, the opposition could be divided. 
It included Sacheverell, Lord Cavendish, and Sir 
William Russell. There are doubts also about the 
identity of most of du Moulin’s underground associ- 
ates. One real name that emerges with tantalizing 
uncertainty from the mass of assumed ones is that of 
Andrew Marvell. Another is John Trenchard. 
Mr. Haley quotes evidence that he was the uncle of 
the John who was deeply involved in later plots and 
became Secretary of State under William ; but one 
wonders whether the two may not have been the 
same person. Charles’s government, even with the 
help of the notorious Colonel Blood, discovered 
hardly anything about du Moulin, and it is no fault 
of the author’s that so many gaps exist in his recon- 
struction. It is clearly the work of a skilled historian, 
and a refreshing change from the glib popularizations 
of which so much recent writing on the seventeenth 
century has consisted. D. H. PENNINGTON. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


THE MAKING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By R. W. Southern. 
210 pp. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 25s.) 
Here, at last, is a writer who has something fresh 

to say about the middle ages, and who says it 
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intelligently and attractively. Mr. Southern has no 
use for the sort of history which, seeing in the 
middle ages only “the seed-bed of the modern 
world,” deems it sufficient to trace through the 
mediaeval centuries the formation of the ephemeral 
national states which today are disintegrating 
unmourned before our eyes. But equally he avoids 
the aridities of “ intellectual history ””—as though 
intellect and spirit flowered in a vacuum—to which 
those who have reacted against “ political history ” 
have been so prone. Mr. Southern takes his stand on 
the fruitful borderland where events and actions, 
thought and feeling interact. For him “ the stabiliza- 
tion of the boundaries of Europe, the slow recovery 
of political order and the unprecedented acceleration 
of economic activity ” are less significant in themselves 
than as “‘ conditions which made possible even more 
secret and momentous changes in thought and 
feeling.” 

It is with these processes that Mr. Southern is 
concerned. He takes his stand in.972, when western 
Europe was still essentially barbarian ; he finishes 
in 1204 when equally definitely it was civilized. His 
object is to explain and analyse the change, and this 
he does in five chapters. The first sketches brilliantly 
the stimulus to Latin Christendom from contacts 
beyond its borders. In the second we see the stabiliza- 
tion of society, the shaping of social classes through 
new conceptions of ethical and legal status, and the 
growth of chivalry. The third brings us face to face 
with the transformation of the church, the fourth 
with the slow recovery of knowledge and its trans- 
formation into a systematic instrument of intellectual 
striving. And finally a chapter traces the emergence 
of “new feelings,’ the growing “ emotional in- 
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tensivity ” and the revival of the imagination, which Birmi' 
are of fundamental importance because they extend, arrive 
more profoundly than anything else, the range of men, 
human experience. But a bald analysis such as this, helpe« 
which might stand equally well for a dull text-book coppe 
crammed with names and dates, gives no clue to the engin 
book’s essential quality. What Mr. Southern has activit 
written is no text-book, but an essay in interpretation, Ff} press 
He has thought out the problems for himself afresh ; [| Watt 
he has entered with rare finesse into the spirit of the [| of the 
time ; he has read with originality among the sources, mean, 
and not the least fascinating part of his volume is sively 
the freshness of the illustrative passages which he dishot 
quotes. were 
Yet as an essay in interpretation it has its limits, accou 
Despite Mr. Southern’s title the middle ages were, excell 
after all, not something that was “‘ made” ; but the nomic 
idea of them as something “ made” has subtly painst 


influenced his analysis and reconstruction. Because 
he regards the revolutionary years at the close of the 
eleventh century as the great formative period, Mr. 












Southern does less than justice to the twelfth 

century, or at any rate to those aspects of the twelfth Ea 
which do not stem from the eleventh century. Maca 
Because for him the keynote of the period is a Libra 
“striving towards universality”, developments excell 
which stand aside from this process tend to be under- and tl 
estimated. The result is that Mr. Southern gives us extrac 
less than the reality ; he depicts, acutely and con- ment 
vincingly, certain tendencies which were real and 1839 
important, but without balancing them against the I 
other tendencies which contributed no less to the proba 





richness of mediaeval life. 
G. BARRACLOUGH. 
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CORNWALL IN THE AGE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
By _ Rowe, 367 pp. (University of Liverpool. 
20s. 

Cornwall can claim to be something more than a 
county, and in many ways resembles a larger version 
of the Isle of Man tacked on to West Devon. Its 
insularity was even more pronounced before the — 
early railway age. In Dr. Rowe’s phrases, land 
communication did not oust the sea as “ the main 
highway between Cornwall and England,” until the 


completion of Brunel’s Saltash Bridge in 1859. een - 
Dr. Rowe rightly sets generous limits in terms of y 
years to the phrase “ Industrial Revolution” and §/°X" loca! 
traces Cornish economic history in its main aspects % Agents 
from 1688 to the third quarter of the nineteenth J(Applicab 
century. Copper and tin mining, the various §™ 0 r k 


harvests of the sea and agriculture are dealt with at ml). 
considerable length. Copper mining alone naturally 
takes up over a third of the book, and Dr. Rowe 
surveys in great and fascinating detail the heroic 7 
period of this industry, when combined achievements © 
in metallurgy and engineering enabled Cornwall to 
supply much more than half the world’s consumption ~ 
of the metal. 
Dr. Rowe disarms the reviewer to some extent 
by frankly and creditably admitting the gaucheries 
of his literary style. But there are certain other 
criticisms to be made. Although Dr. Rowe has used 
to good effect the extensive correspondence (1780- 
1803) between Boulton and Watt and their Cornish 
agent, Thomas Wilson, now preserved at Falmouth, 
he admits that he has not studied the two large 
deposits of Boulton and Watt manuscripts at 
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Birmingham. From them he might perhaps have 
arrived at a more favourable estimate of these two 
men, who, hampered by extraordinary difficulties, 
helped to re-equip a considerable sector of the 
copper mining industry with more efficient pumping 
engines. Indirectly, too, the stimulus of their 
activities must have been considerable. The im- 
pression one derives from reading the Boulton and 
Watt letter books from 1775 to 1800 is that many 
of the Cornish mine adventurers and captains were 
mean, greedy, obstinate, short-sighted and exces- 
sively clannish, even when they were not positively 
dishonest. Besides these pigmies Boulton and Watt 
were giants. A number of relevant books are un- 
accountably missing from Dr. Rowe’s otherwise 
excellent bibliography. Nevertheless, English eco- 
nomic history needs more regional studies of the 
painstaking solidity of this work. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


MACAULAY REVIVED 


Earlier in the year Mr. G. M. Young compiled 
Macaulay, Prose and Poetry (Hart-Davis, the Reynard 
Library, 864 pp., 26s.), a volume that included an 
excellent selection from Macaulay’s lively essays— 
and there was no subject he could not bring to life— 
extracts from the History, a number of his Parlia- 
mentary speeches, and the celebrated Minute of 
1839 which, by recommending the introduction of 
the English system of education into India, has 
probably had a profounder effect on the destiny of 





Asia than any other single document. Now Messrs. 
J. M. Dent in their Everyman’s Library have re- 
issued in its entirety the great History of England, 
which has long been out of print (4 volumes, 2,450 
pp., 7s. per volume). Mr. Douglas Jerrold con- 
tributes a new Introduction, in which he remarks 
that from the historian’s point of view “ the abiding 
value of Macaulay’s History is the light it throws on 
the age in which, and for which, it was written.” 
As Ranke observed, the History decided the victory 
of the Whig point of view in the nineteenth century, 
and thus permanently deflected the course of English 
politics. A further aid to the deserved revival of 
Macaulay’s popularity is provided by Mr. Giles St. 
Aubyn’s short volume entitled Lord Macaulay 
(Falcon Educational Books, 111 pp., 7s. 6d.), which 
will be of especial value to students. 


The Oxford Travel Atlas of Britain (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) contains 33 plates of road 
maps in colour ; a remarkably informative gazetteer, 
covering 250 pages ; lists of notable country houses 
and gardens, and of reliable eating places, as well as 
a series of street-plans of the principal cities and 
towns in these islands. For the motorist on holiday 
or on business, this new publication is one of the best 
of its kind, and its price is comparatively low. 


The gold Saxon coins, illustrating Dr. Bryant’s 
article on page 389 of our June issue, were reproduced 
by courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, THE JAMESON RAID 
Your June number is as good as ever but there 
is one serious point in it that I want to criticize, 
In Mr. Plumb’s article on Cecil Rhodes he says that 
the evidence for Joseph Chamberlain’s foreknow- 
ledge of the Jameson Raid is “ very strong.” Of 
course, Chamberlain knew of the probable rising 
in the Rand. Everyone did. But the evidence that 
he knew nothing about the Raid place is overwhelm- 
ing. The case is clearly stated in Ensor’s England 
1870-1914, pages 231-232. 
Yours, etc., 
IAN MACALISTER, 
Tonbridge. 


Dr. Plumb writes : 

“The most recent discussion of Chamberlain’s 
complicity in the Jameson Raid is by Jean van der 
Poel, The Fameson Raid, Oxford University Press, 
1951. Fora fuller technical discussion of the evidence 
in the Chamberlain papers, which J. L. Garvin 
suppressed, cf. ‘ A Report on the Papers of Joseph 
Chamberlain relating to the Jameson Raid and the 
Inquiry’ by Ethel Drus, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, 1952, pp. 33-62. No one could 
deny that these publications made out a very strong 
case that Chamberlain was implicated in the Jameson 
plan. I wrote a very strong case ; I did net say it was 
proven and there, if anything, I erred on the side of 
caution.” 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS 


MIDDLESEX, by Michael Robbins. 
456 pp. 


A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL, by Charles E. Nowell. 
Macmillan & Co., 30s. 259 pp. 


THE CHRIST’S HOSPITAL BOOK, 1553-1953. Fore- 
word by H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester. Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s. 426 pp. 


SAINTS IN POLITICS, THE “‘ CLAPHAM SECT ”’ AND 
THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM, by E. M. Howse. Allen 
& Unwin, 22s 6d. 215 pp. 


FREEDOM, A NEW ANALYSIS, by Maurice Cranston. 
Longmans, 12s. 6d. 177 pp. 


FRENCH POLITICS : THE FIRST YEARS OF THE FOURTH 
REPUBLIC, by Dorothy Pickles. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 25s. 302 pp. 


Collins, 42s. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN IRELAND, 1853, by Joseph 
Hone. Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 1849-53 ; 
Nation and Freeman’s Journal, 1853; Queen 
Victoria’s Journal ; Diaries of Queen Victoria ; 
Theodore Martin : Life of Prince Consort ; Letters 
of Lord Clarendon, edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell ; 
T. P. O’Connor: Parnell Movement ; Maurice 


Moore : George Henry Moore ; Autobiography, Sit 
William Gregory, edited by Lady Gregory ; Illus- 
trated London News, August, 1853. 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 1803, by Arnold 
Whitridge. S. F. Bemis : A Diplomatic History of the 
United States, 1936 ; E. Wilson Lyon : Louisiana in 
French Diplomacy, 1795-1804, 1934 ; Barbé-Marbois; 
Histoire de la Louisiane et de la cession de cette colonie 
par la France aux Etats-Unis de l’Amerique Sep- 
tentrionale. Paris 1829, English translation, Phila- 
delphia, 1830 ; A. P. Whitaker : The Retrocession of 
Louisiana in Spanish Policy. American Hist. Review, 
vol. XXXIX (1934) 454-476; Henry Adams: 
History of the United States, 1801-1817 (9 vols. 
Scribner’s, 1889-91, reprinted 1921) is still the best 


§ general history of the period. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


c. H. BROWN. Cotton Breeder to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture from 1921-51. Now Adviser 
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Textiles. Author of Egyptian Cotton, to be published 
shortly by Leonard Hill. 


| ARTHUR BRYANT, C.B.E., LL.D. His historical and bio- 
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King Charles II, 1931 ; 


| Samuel Pepys, the Man in the Making, 1933 ; Samuel 
| Pepys, the Years of Peril, 1935 ; Samuel Pepys, the 





Saviour of the Navy, 1938 ; English Saga, 1940 ; 
The Years of Endurance, 1942 ; The Years of Victory, 
1944 ; The Age of Elegance, 1950. 


R. H. HILTON, D.PHIL. Lecturer in medieval economic 
and social history at Birmingham University. 
Author of The Economic Development of some 
Leicestershire Estates in the 14th and 15th Centuries, 
Social Structure of Rural Warwickshire in the Middle 
Ages, and other works on medieval agrarian history. 


JOSEPH HONE. Author of Life of George Moore (1935), 
Bishop Berkeley (1932), Life of W. B. Yeats (1943), 
Moores of Moore Hall (1939), contributor to reviews 
on Irish historical subjects. 


SIR LEWIS NAMIER. For 22 years Professor of Modern 
History, Manchester University ; member of the 
editorial board of the History of Parliament. Publica- 
tions include : The Structure of Politics at the Acces- 
sion of George III (1929) ; England in the Age of the 
American Revolution (1930), Diplomatic Prelude, 
1938-39 (1948), Europe in Decay, 1936-40 (1950), 
Avenues of History (1952), In the Nazi Era (1952). 


H. R. TREVOR-ROPER. Censor of Christ Church, 
Oxford ; author of Archbishop Laud (1940) ; The 
Last Days of Hitler (1947) ; his essay on the Country- 
House Radicals is based upon his recent pamphlet 
The Gentry 1540-1640 (Economic History Review, 
Supplement no. 1, April 1953). 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. Formerly lecturer at Columbia 
University ; then Master of Calhoun College, Yale ; 
publications include : Critical Ventures in Modern 
French Literature, a biography of Alfred de Vigny, 
and a book on the revolutions of 1848, entitled 
Men in Crisis (Scribner, 1949). 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


July 20, 1858 
“ THE ITALIAN QUESTION ” 


The democratic movement in Italy was identified 
with the struggle for national unity, for so long as 
the Austrians remained in the peninsula liberalism 
could achieve no lasting success. Though the 
Revolution of 1848 had failed, there were some gains: 
Piedmont kept the liberal constitution granted by 
Charles Albert in March 1848, and in Victor 
Emmanuel, to whom the throne had passed, Ital 
was to find the national figurehead she needed, 
Even the republican, Mazzini, now admitted th 
only through the House of Savoy could nation 
unity be realized. For this task the military ang 
economic resources of the Sardinian kingdon 
required reorganization, and help from outside wa 
essential. It was at this moment (1850) that Victo 
Emmanuel appointed Camillo Cavour as Minister o 
Finance and Agriculture, and two years later Chie 
Minister. For three years Cavour laboured tf 
introduce reforms into every department of state 
so that when the occasion arose the kingdom woul 
be strong enough to confront the Austrians. In orde 
to win foreign assistance, Cavour saw that th 
** Italian Question ” must be brought prominen 
before the statesmen of Europe. The outbreak of th 
Crimean War in 1854 presented the long-awaite 
opportunity. A Treaty of Alliance with Britai 
enabled Cavour to send Sardinian troops to th 
Crimea where they played a gallant part in th 
Tchernaya engagement. The Italian Question coul 
now be brought before the assembled diplomats 
the Congress of Paris at which the terms of peac 
were drawn up. The sympathy of Britain and of the) 
French Emperor was secured ; there remained the) 
problem of obtaining military support. 

Eventually, the visit of Napoleon’s friend an 
confidante, Dr. Conneau, to Turin in May, 1858 
led to a secret meeting between Cavour and the 
Emperor at the village of Plombiéres in the Vosge: 
On July 20th a compact was arrived at by which the 
Emperor agreed that Austria was to be expelled fron 
Italy with the assistance of French troops. Thi 
Pact was confirmed by the Treaty of Turin i 
December, and Cavour’s next task was to seek 
casus belli with Austria. Napoleon’s intentions i 
Italy were suspect, however, and the Powers pre 
posed a conference, to which Cavour in princip! 
concurred. Meanwhile, he began the mobilizatio 


of the armed forces and at once the Austrian ministers & 


dispatched an ultimatum to Turin ; four days latet 
the war began. In June the Allies defeated the 
Austrians at Magenta and Solferino, but the sit 
tion changed dramatically when on July 8th (1859 
Napoleon privately concluded an armistice with tht 
Emperor Francis Joseph at Villafranca. Under thif 
agreement, Lombardy was handed over to France 
for transfer to Victor Emmanuel, but Venice an@ 
the strongholds were retained by Austria, w 
support was to be given for a subsequent Italia 
Federation under the Pope. On July 13th Cavov 
resigned ; but the terms of Villafranca could not 6 
carried out. Six months later, Cavour returned t 
office and, though he died in June 1861, he lived 
long enough to see his dream accomplished and t 
Kingdom of Italy a reality. 
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